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stained glass by Joseph Meert explore : x 
the possibilities of fusing crushed glass 


we jewel-like spheres to 7 
as well as pre d j phe Next Issue marks the first comprehensive examination of the use of 
a base piece, using copper strips as 
channels instead of lead. The composi- 
tions of strong texture and luminous 


crafts in architecture by any U.S, magazine and explores the possibilites 


lor successful collaboration between craftsman and architect. 


color, radiating as if from a prism or 
floating amorphously in the space of 
the translucent base, create their own 
structure free from the usual require- i 
ments of lead supports, Photo courtesy a See 
of Leo Popper and Sons, New York ;) ieee 
City, suppliers of stained glass materials. 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 


paint pot in the form of a Mead. Mayan. oo 


ROBERT L. STOLPER 
8852 Cynthia Street, Los Angeles 46, California 


Winter Brochure available on request 


RABUN STUDIOS 
AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 
invites you te see thelr mew fabrics All are hand-spun and hand woven 
| by the WEAVERS OF RABUN, in exciting colors. Stoles, scarves and 
materials by the yerd. Unosvel hand-wreught jewelry, silver, and turni- 


31 East 67th Street e 
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New York City 


Wood Blocks Suitable for Turning and Sculpture 


We invite your inspection of evr unusvel assortment and p 
solicit your inquiries. List eveilable on request. 


J. H. MONTEATH CO. 
2500 Park Avenve, N. Y. C. 51 
Dealers in lumber, veneer and plywood 
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The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 
Design and Construction Patented 
Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 


Write for our iMustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & ling supplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 STREET + NEW YORK 38, WN. Y. 


FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


Letters 


Dear Editor 

The pottery in an article beginning on page 14 of the 
January-February issue struck me as familiar and, to validate 
the thought which occurred to me, | sought the opinions of 
various Bay Area craftsmen. To an artist. they agreed that 
the examples shown were pure, unadulterated Noguchi; yet 
the article credits them to a David Weinrib Perhaps the 
aforementioned “error” could be rectified by a reprint of 
these creative examples in conjunction with a script devoted 


to their originator, Isamu Noguchi. 


Jack B. 
Oakland, California 


‘I built myself 


In New York David W einrib had this to say 
a Han pottery house and from it looked out at the wonderful 
stimulating world of ideas though looked at from the cellar 
while standing on one’s head it looked more like a world of 
lifters and crooks. Matisse lifting from Rodin, Rodin from 
Rosso, Barlach robbing Gothie churches at night and Bran 
cusi henhouses during the day; the big lift, Moore from the 
Mexicans, Nadelman from the Tanagrans, Giacometti from 
the Etruseans and Calder from the Martians.” 


Calendar 


AKRON, COTO 
Through March 27. Off the Production Line, exhibition of work 
in industrial design, at the Akron Art Institute 


ASHURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 
{pril 9-15. Third Annual Exhibit of the New Jersey Society of 
Ceramic Art, including demonstrations, at Convention Hall 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Through April 15 
Atlanta Art Association 
March 15-April 15. Textiles and Stencils from Japan (AFA), at 
the Chiku-Rin Gallery 

CLOOMPIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 

March 5-April 2. Exhibition of needlework by Mariska Karas 

at the Cranbrook Academy 


American Craftemen (Smithsonian!, at the 


MASSACHUSETTS 
March 11-17. Sale of Handwoven articles by the Weavers Guild 
ol Boston at New bngland Flower Show, Mev hanics Building 


CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 
tpril, Chinese Textiles of the Manchu Dynasty, sponsored by 
the Sealamandré Museum, at the Hunter Gallery 


CHIC AGG, ILLINOIS 
March. Exhibit of textile prints and weaving by students of 
Rhode Island School of Design, at Nadeau Handweaving Cente: 
{pril. Exhibition of textiles by William Wildputt, showing devel 
opment of design, at the Nadeau Handweay ing Center 


March 10-March 25. Symphony Arts and Handicrafts Exhibi 
tion, sponsored by the Woman's Committee for the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, at the Cincinnati Art Museum 
March 21-April 4. Herbert Matter Design in Industry (AFA) 


at the University of Cincinnati 


CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 
{pril 1-22. Dutch Arts and Crafts (Smithsonian!, at the Florida 


Cull Coast Art Center 


CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 
tpril 15-29. Fourth Annual Miami National Ceramic Exhibi 
tion, at the Lowe Gallery 


YORK 
March 18-April 15, Filty Years of Danish Silver (Smithsonian! 
representing 16 designers, at the Corning Museum of Glass 


DPS MOINES, TOWA 
tpril 1-29. Kighth Annual lowa Artists’ Show 
original work including crafts, at the Des Moines Art Center 


exhibition of 


OF TROUT, MICHIGAN 
Through March 25. Vleventh Annual Exhibition for Michigan 
raftemen, at the Detroit Institute of Art« 


LAST LANSING Mic 


foe 19 Vay &. Exhibition of needlework by Mariska Karaw 


at Michigan State University 
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LENESEO. NEW YORK 
March 14-April 4. Art Nature and the Fabric (AFA), at State 
L niversity Teachers College 
CRIN SELL, 
March 2-23. Creative Jewelry (AFA), at Grinnell College 


HAVERFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 
March 4-March 25. Exhibition, sponsored by the Associated 
Hand Weavers, at the Bryn Mawr Art Center 


HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
fpril 22-May 20. Fourth Annual Exhibition 80, including crafts 
at the Huntington Galleries 


LOGAN, UTAH 
Varch 1-31, The Navajos (AFA), at Utah State College 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
10-31, Contemporary European Tapestry (Smithsonian) 
at the Speed Art Museum 


MILWAL KEE, WISCONSEN 
Through March. Exhibition of metalwork, jewelry and ceramics 
by FE. Dane Purdo, at the Chapman Memorial Library 


Met SEW YORK 
{pril 26-27. Exhibition, Lectures and Workshop on Hooked and 
Braided Rugs, at the Presbyterian Church 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
March 15. Workshop on the Relation between Engraved, Cut 
and Pressed Glasses by Margaret b. White, at the Newark 
Museum 

March 22. Workshop on the Various Ways of Coloring and 
Decorating Glass by Margaret FE. White, at the Newark Museum 
Through April 29. An Introduction to Glass, at the Newark 
Museum 

Through September. Aspects of Christian Art— Past and Present 
at the Newark Museum 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Varch 18-April 8. Filty-nith Annual Spring Exhibition of the 
Art Association of New Orleans including hand crafts, at the 
Delgado Museum of Art 


NEW YORK, SEW YORK 
March 1-March 22. New York Society of Ceramic Arts Annual 
Exhibition, a showing of selected ceramic sculpture and pottery 
by members of the society, at the Cooper Union. Demonstrations 
will be held at 8 p.m. Tuesdays and Thursdays, and at noon and 
2:30 pom. Saturdays 
March 9-April 8. Asian Artists in Crystal, exhibition of Steuben 
crystal engraved with designs by contemporary Asian artists, at 
the Metropolitan Museum 
March 12-March W. 1956 National Gold Medal Exhibition 
architecture and the allied arts, at the Architectural League of 
New York 
Through March 13. Batiks by Helen and Howard Jones, at the 
America House Gallery 
March 14-May 13. Country Style, furniture making in America 
at the Brooklyn Museum 
Through March 16. Correlation of Paintings and Textiles, com 
paring selected textiles with paintings of old New York scenes 
at the Sealamandré Museum 
Varch 19-May. Toiles of Today and Yesterday, originals and 
reproductions, at the Sealamandré Museum 
Varch 23-April 10, Craft Exhibition, work of craft members of 
Pen and Brush Club, at the Pen and Brush Club 
March. Great Illustrated Books, at the Metropolitan Museum 
Through March. Sculpture of French Sudan, exhibition, at the 
Segy Gallery 
fpril 3. The Customer Wants to Koow, lecture Willem Bos 
authority on glass, 8 p.m... at the Pottery Barn 
Through April 8. Exhibition of 58 sculptures and 34 paintings, 
drawings and watercolors by Spanish sculptor, Gonzalez, at the 
Museum of Modern Art 
{pril 24-summer. Printed textiles, ancient and modern, oeci 
dental and oriental, at the Cooper Union 
Through April. Costumes and Decorative Arts of Japan, at the 
Metropolitan Museum 
Through May 12. Tucker Porcelain, some 100 pieces from the 
Hammerslough collection, at the Brooklyn Museum 


NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
March 15-April 15. California Designed (AFA), at the Univer 
sity of Oklahoma 


OLIVET, MICHIGAN 
March 1-25. Immaculate Heart College Exhibition of student 
work from the Art Department at Olivet College 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
March 28-April 15. American Jewelry and Related Objects 
(Smithsonian), at the Philadelphia Art Alliance 

Varch 29-April 15, Collages, at the Philadelphia Art Alliance 


* PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
* PRANG DEK-ALL COLORS 
* SKETCHO CRAYONS 
* PRANG WATER COLORS 
* PRANG CRAYONEX 


Imported Linen Yarns 
For Lane 


Handloom Weaving Looms 
SEND POR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, 


129 SOUTH ST. + DEPT. C « BOSTON 11, MASS. | 


Metallic 
Yarns 


tpril 4-April 22. Wood Turning by De. Benjamin R. Katz, a 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance 
April 20-May 13. Art in Lnteriors Exhibition, at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance 
PITTSOU RCH, PENNSYLVANIA 
{pril 1-24. Joint Group Show, Craftemen’s Guild and Weaver's 
Cuild, at the Arts and Crafts Center 
PLAINFIELD, SEW JERSEY 
March 9-10. Fourth Annual American Crafts Show, sponsored 
by the Junior Woman's Club, at the Monday Afternoon Club 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Through March 17. Exhibition of weaving by Jack Lenor Lar 
sen, at the Oregon Ceramic Studio 
HACINE, 
{pril 1-24. lmmaculate Heart College Exhibition of student work 
from the Art Department, at the Wustum Museum 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Through March 12. Vilteenth Annual Missouri Show, including 


crafts, at the City Art Museum 
(continued on page 
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Connoisseurs 
coming to London are welcome ih al 


Individual café filtre pot that drips the coffee 
right into the glass from which vou drink it. A 


British craftsmanship at its best ' 
visual and gustatory treat, In copper with glass 
$4.50. Stark-Valla, | West 8 St.. New York City 


to see examples of 


in an intimate and 


contemporary setting at 


‘ Sanfirico glass vase imbedded 
Primavera with twisted black and white 
threads, A Tissot-Venini design 
‘ their work was featured in Jan 

vary-February Crart Horizons 

One of a kind, comes in other 

shapes. $27.50. Only at Bonnier 

605 Madison Avenue, N. Y. ¢ 


149 SLOANE ST LONDON Swi 


als 
ALLCRAFT.. 


a LARGER source for all your jewelry- 
making, silversmithing and enameling supplies 


Te owr Customers—a worm thank-you fer your 


interest, your suppert, your petience which hove 
enebied us te expand inte mere Quarters 
fer your greater shepping comtort, offer wider as 
sortments of merchandise te cheese from, ond in 
crease our personne! te further meed moi! orders 

te you top end-table gives 
glowing color to a room 
and withstands wear. 


ALLCRAFT TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY. INC : 
A Handy & Harman Croft Dealer Ranging in hue from sui; 
Cast 48th Street, New Yort 17. 8. Y 

tle gray to brilliant orange; by designer Adi Fitz. 


ner. $79 Holland House, 948 Madison Ave. VN. Y. ¢ 


Cateleg Supplement No 55 upon request 


ROBERT M. KULICKE, Inc. 
FRAMEMAKERS 


231 East 60th Street 


(between 2nd & Jrd Avenues! 


822 Madison Avenue 


lat 69th Street) 
Double-duty silver cuff links that may also be 


used as serpentine finger rings. $6 for the pair 


Handmade by silversmith and jeweler Sam Kramer 


at his workshop, 20 West 8 Street, New York City 


i 
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Mammoth cup with femmes fatales décor and color- 
ful Ravenna cup each hold 16 ozs. of your favor- 
ite brew. From Finland. $5 each at Mermod-Jac- 
card-King Jewelers, 9th & Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 


GUSTAVSBER 
OF SWEDEN 


Pure white flower pots of sturdy stoneware for 
plants or cut flowers. a, 5” high, $5. 
*b. 5%” high, $6.50 c. 6%" high, $8.50 


Ball puzzle that will test the ingenuity of you yr’ GEORG JENSEN INC 


and your friends in putting it together, Only 75 ’ 
cents, it is a hand-carved product of the Berea (N\\, Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 22 


College Student Industries, in Berea, Kentucky. 


To lensing 
ond Grand Rapids TRICITY AIRPORT 
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Lazy Susan with one-of-a-kind hand-painted de- 
Boy City 


Miles 


aig To Saginaw 4 Miles 


signs on ceramic dish set in mahogany tray. 
Size is 15% inches in diameter. Price $18 at 


America House, 32 East 52 St.. New York City Ville Vee «oe 
APPLE TREE SHOP & LOOM ROOM 


Wedding Presents Weaving 


and Gifts from Supplies, 
looms & 


Lessons 


America House & 
Georg Jensen 
Manutlacturers & Distributors of Betty Swing loom 
(Pat. applied for) 
Open daily Open Sunday | 
11-5 from 


Loom-crocheted stole that 
Labor Day to Christmas 


looks like lace and en- 
hances the bare-shouldered 

APPLE TREE SHOP & LOOM ROOM 
wool yarn in all! available 4535 WN. River Road 


colors. Price $40, Order Freeland &. #3, Michigan 


from designer-craftsman B (Mrs.) Betty Bintr Phone: SAGINAW 4-1258 
Kadish, at Warwick, N. Y. 
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Tapestry in muted yellows and browns. 
the work of Martta Taipale of 
Finland, whose recent New York show 


is reviewed on page 41. 


A wel 
weicome 

| We of the Museum of Modern Art are very happy that the Museum of Con- = 

; temporary Crafts selected a site in our immediate vicinity, and we look eS 
¢ forward greatly to the stimulation and fruitful cooperation that will be made 


possible by the physical closeness of the two museums. 


We have always believed that craftsmanship in its broadest sense is as 


essential today as it was in the past and have included the crafts in our 


manifold program whenever this was possible. We heartily weleome the new 


museum because we believe that there is need for an institution devoted en- 


tirely to bringing the finest examples of modern craftsmanship to the public's 


attention and serving as a focus of inspiration for both public and craftsman. 


Reve p Harnoncourt 
Museum of Modern 


Director iret 


It is with genuine pleasure that we weleome the Museum of Contemporary 


Crafts as a neighbor, The emphasis which its director, Mr. Schaefer, has 


placed on furthering the creative efforts of individual craftsmen is deeply 


sympathetic to us at the Whitney Museum, where the encouragement and 


welfare of the living artist has always been a primary concern, The sphere 


of our own activities—contemporary American painting and sculpture — is 


an immense one, so big indeed that we have found it impossible to venture 


beyond its boundaries. Yet today American creativity in the arts takes 


myriad forms, and the old rigid classifications seem increasingly artificial. 


The notable revival of the crafts, in which Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb and the 


American Craftsmen’s Council have played so large a role, is a gratifying 


sign that this country’s creative currents are flowing in many channels, The 


aq 


new museum's activities are deeply needed to set high standards of quality 


and to give the crafts the recognition they richly deserve. We look forward 


to many years of constructive association with the Museum of Contempo- 


rary Crafts. 
Hexmon Mone 


Whitney Museum of 


Director Imerican Art 
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Plan of nation’s first craft museum showing the 
galleries; 53rd Street marble and glass facade (below) 


Its new director outlines the aims of 


The Museum of Contemporary Crafts 


He new Museum of Contemporary Crafts has a great 
{Sah and a wide field before it. By its very nature and 
its locality, it will become a focal point of interest and of 
influence for all those engaged and interested in the crafts, 
What will the Museum try to do, and what are its aims? 

In America, as elsewhere, the crafts have made great 
strides in the past few decades, both in the quality of pro 
duction and the receptivity of the public, but we are still 
only at the beginning. Artistry in weaving and pottery, for 
instance, is with us, but is less prevalent than one would 
wish. Although the growing interest of the public in fine 
craft production can be gauged by increasing sales and 
also by the number of museum exhibitions in this field, it 
is comparatively minor when one considers the response 
shown to objec ts of poor quality and taste 

Our primary aim is to show artistic excellence, to 
show problems and solutions of design, not as recipes but 
as inspirations for originality and creative vigor, to fur 
nish illustrations of esthetic accomplishment which will 
stimulate the craftsman to greater achievement. By show- 
ing the various possible solutions to specific problems as 
they have been met in past and present, we hope to point 
out principles of quality in design and workmanship 

What will inspire the craftsman will also help to educate 
the consumer. By seeing the best in various fields, he will 
learn to appreciate the inherent qualities of craftsmanship 
and design and he will look for them in the things he 
owns and Uses Instead of a public whic h buys handmade 
objects regardless of quality of design and workmanship, 
in a blind search for warmth, sentiment, or the personal 
touch, we will have one that is educated to quality and 
will demand real value from the craftsman 

These factors will act on each other and bring about 
not only a greater production of beautiful things, but will 
also increase the demand for them. Thus the Museum will 
act as an educational mentor, not only for the craftsman 
but for the public as well 

We will achieve these aims principally through exhibi 
tions. In our first exhibition we will show what crafteman 
ship means today, its range as well as its limitations, par 
ticularly in view of industrial production. We shall 


emphasize craftsmen’ s opportunities and responsibilities 


BY HERWIN SCHAEFER 


Although our primary aim is to raise standards and 
stimulate interest in American crafts, we shall include in 
our exhibitions the crafts of other lands and other peoples 
We will have purely American exhibitions and purely 
foreign shows, and we will mix the two to make our points 
We will have one-man shows as well as group and 
thematic ones. We will have exhibitions which demon 
strate the use to which erafts are put, such as in liturgical 
objects; and we will show how craftsmen of past and 
present have coped with particular problems of medium 
ol purpose, and of decoration 

The new building which will house the Museum of Con 
temporary Crafts, at 29 West Sird Street in New York 
was originally an old Victorian brownstone, 25 feet wide 
and about 75 feet deep. In the course of the past winter 
Mr. David Campbell, as architect, has transformed it into 
a modern structure designed and executed to serve the 
needs of today's designer-crafisman. The ground floor as 
well as a mezzanine above, whic h takes in approximately 
half of a floor, are for exhibitions. The second floor has a 
library in front and a lunch room for members in back 
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Seale model of mezzanine and main-floor galleries; on floor above, library in 
front. lunchroom with terrace in rear; model and drawings by architect David Campbell 


The remaining two floors will be devoted to the ofhices of 
the American Craftsmen’s Council and its afhiliates. 

Usually, exhibitions will be held throughout the full 
lower gallery and the baleony floor reserved for a con 
tinuously changing show of the best work of American 
craftsmen, This will mean that there will always be one 
place where a small but select presentation of contempo 
rary American craftsmanship can be seen, not only by 
New York and out-of-town visitors, but also by the many 
interested foreigners who pass through the city 

Out of this activity. the Museum's acquisition of a craft 
take place Al 


present, however, there are limitations of budget, and even 


collection is inevitable and will, in time. 
more serious limitations of space A collection needs not 
only funds for purchases, but continuing funds for main 
tenance and also ade quate space for storage We are work 
ing on these problems and are confident of their solution 

The Museum will act as an intermediary and give all 


formation. aid and assistance to craftsmen and 


possible in 
to the public 


task of the Council rather than of the Museum. Informa 


although, in its wider implications, this is a 


tion on prices and availability of crafts shown will be 
given, and opportunities for purchase made possible 
The Museum will build up a permanent documentary 


photo archive of American craftsmanship, which will be 


for contemporary work what the Index of American De 
sign is for the past. This will constitute an invaluable ref 
erence source for decorators, architects, designers writers, 
researchers, publishers, students, potential buvers, and for 
craftsmen as well. The measure of its effectiveness will de 
pend on the cooperation of the craftsmen themselves in 
sending us photographs of their work. 

Advice on marketing. on pricing and other economic 
and administrative details will be more properly and com 
petently given by the staff of the Council. It is one of the 
great advantages of the new building that it brings to 
gether Council and Museum, and that it gives the oppor- 
tunity for a more integrated and over-all service to all 
those interested in the crafts. The Museum can be more 
effectively backed up by the activities of the Council: and 
the Council has in the Museum a fine instrument for visual 


education and presentation 
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The American 
Craftsmen’s 


A look at 


the future 


dileen O. Webb 


David Campbell 


Council: 


He American Craftsmen's Council® looks forward with 
po sa to the opportunities the new facilities on 
53rd Street will afford in its quest to be of greater sery 
ice to craftsmen in America. It must be ready to assist 
existing organizations which are providing an atmosphere 
where creative expression can flow. By so doing it will 
be laying a groundwork that will eventually provide a 
climate where professional craftsmen can look forward to 
much deserved recognition. 

Properly developed, a craft program could touch almost 
every segment of our population. This includes not only 
the professional craftsman, the architect, the industrial de- 
signer, the artist, but also the consumer and the amateur 
craftsman, be he an individual seeking a creative outlet, a 
convalescent needing occupational therapy, or a retired 
person seeking an interest in later life. As trustee and 
craftsman Henry Varnum Poor, speaking of the work of 
the Council, recently said, “If the love for the responsive. 
warm and living materials of the earth is starved for lack 
of daily contact, and the instinct for making beautiful 
things from these materials dies, we have left a very thin. 
sad, out-of-balance life with quantity-produced machine. 
made things in our hands, No flights-of-space concepts ot 
nursing of spiritual values can compensate for this loss.” 
The range of needs is infinite. the opportunities for con 
structive service vast. 

The American Craftsmen’s Council plans to meet this 
challenge through a slowly expanding national program 
based on the experience of the past twelve years in educa 
tion, information, and exhibition fields, (See Craart Hort 
ZONS, September-October 1954.) Experience in other fields 
has shown that, of necessity, any movement basic to the 
welfare or culture of the mass of the people, must organize 
nationally to be effective. The Council, which has been 
a national organization from its inception, has now, 
happily, arrived at that stage of growth where it must con- 


*For the sake of} brevity and to allow for wider coverage 
the name of the American Crajtsmen’s Educational Coun- 
cil has been changed to the American Craftsmen’ s Council. 


Merwin Schaefer 
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solidate its organizational gains in order to achieve further 
progress. In the present expansion of its services it will 
seek to coordinate its now many widely scattered services 
while it also initiates many new ones. 

To do this most effectively, the establishment of a na- 
tional headquarters, which the craftsmen of America could 
eall their own, was recognized as a prime need. This has 
already been achieved by the purchase and renovation of 
a building at 29 West 53rd Street, New York City, to be 
opened this year. From here, the expanding program of 
service will radiate. The lower two floors and mezzanine 
will constitute the Museum of Contemporary Crafts de- 
scribed on page 10 by the museum director, Herwin 
Schaefer. The upper two floors, in addition to offices, will 
ultimately house an extensive film, slide and photograph 
collection and work space for preparation of visual aids, 

Guidance for the more specialized aspects of the pro- 
gram will come from a Department of Research which will 
study education, marketing and production methods, and 
the needs of the different categories of craftsmen, Head- 
quarters for such research, it is expected, will be at the 
School for American Craftsmen in Rochester, There it also 
may be possible to establish an ideal production unit as 
part of a training program, from which valuable data 
could be assembled. This would be in line with the belief of 
the Council that craftsmen must be taught not only skills but 
an understanding of production and business, if they are 
to succeed in our industrial economy. Research would not 
be confined to the Rochester area but would be nation- 
wide and only assembled and analyzed in Rochester. 

The following activities will be initiated on a seale lim- 
ited only by financial considerations. 

Publications covering all phases of craft activities will 
be issued. Special attention will be given to the result of 
research in the educational field so as to spread further 
knowledge of methods and standards among teachers, In 
formation on production methods, supplies and marketing 
will be geared to the needs of producing craftsmen. Books 
and artic les covering more general topir s will be planned 


The visual aid program will include traveling slide lee 


That the hand crafts have won status in our culture and 
economy is due more to the foresight and leadership of 
AiLeen Osnonn Wens, president of the American Craftsmen’s 
Council since its inception 12 years ago, than any other per 
son. Twenty-four years ago, she opened a shop in Carmel, 
V. Y., to market local homemade products and developed an 
ever widening contact with other craft groups, ¢ ulminating in 
1943 with the national association, Although her Council 
work consumes most of her time, Mrs. Webb is also on the 
Board of Managers of the Bellevue Schools of Nursing. Sum 
mers in Vermont, she practices her own craft—-wood sculp- 
ture. Married to lawyer Vanderbilt Webb, she is mother of 
four children and grandmother of 13. Davin A.C.C. 


BY AILEEN 0. WEBB AND DAVID CAMPBELL 


tures, movies, photographic shows and small three-dimen- 
sional exhibitions to schools, colleges, libraries and craft 
groups. Bringing top craftsmen from all parts of the 
country into direct contact with those craftsmen who may 
not have the opportunity of travel or to do advanced study 
constitutes an important project. 

It takes little imagination to see how easy it would be 
to expand the above basic areas of research, publication, 
exhibitions, visual aids, conferences and demonstration to 
a point where their effect on the national standards of 
work done and on public appreciation of the inherent 
values of craftsmanship would be far-reaching. The speed 
with which this full program can be put into effect will, of 
course, depend largely on the measure of public support 
which will be forth oming. It is hoped this support will be 
translated into memberships, funds for specific projects, 
and large contributions towards adequate endowment. At 
present the Council will proceed on all fronts insofar as it 
is able. It will start with a comprehensive base as described 
above and fan out little by little to the ultimately desired 
coverage. 

Though it may seem premature to talk of further ex- 
pansion when there are so many services to be rendered in 
the United States, there exists a great and pressing need 
in the craft world for an international association of crafts- 
men for exchange of information and exhibitions 

Happily the peoples of the world can unite on the com- 
mon ground of culture where political pitfalls do not 
hinder the interchange of ideas and experience for the en- 
richment of all. It is time for craftsmen, who, more than 
any other group, share the heritage of the creative skills 
of the past, to form a pattern of association which can 
serve as an example for other such cooperative endeavors. 
The advantages of such association free from government 
control are obvious, and it is hoped steps to make it pos 
sible may soon be set in motion 

The trustees of the American Craftsmen's Council hope 
for the understanding. advice and genuine cooperation of 
all those who are interested in solving the many-sided 


problems of craftsmanship in our rapidly changing world 


executive vice-pre sident, has been a Council trustee since us 
start. Graduate of Harvard's School of Design, he is an archi 
tect and has designed the new Museum ‘of Contemporary 
Crafts. He is director of the League of New Hampshire Arts 
and Crafts, a member of the hoard of the Boston Art 
Festival and consultant for the Worcester (Mass.) Craft 
Center. Henwin Scuarren, director of the Museum, received 
his Ph.D. at Harvard, was with the decorative arts department 
of the Museum of Art in Providence, R, 1., the Museum of 
Modern Art's architecture and design department, the Insti 
tute of Contemporary Design in Boston and was director of 
exhibitions in Germany for the State Department, Other staff 
and trustee members appear on page 47 
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Veert pours crushed glass colors to 
overlap and create other colors 

when fired (above and at far right). 
Karlier and more conventional 

panel (right) utilizes leading and cut 
glass on which areas of crushed 

and pressed pleces hat heen Ju sed 


(collection of Edwin Popper). 


BY HERMAN CHERRY 


Joseph Meert: 


experiments in stained glass 


A painter-designer indicates its place 


in the art and architecture of our times 
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— £ 1949 the “lost art” of stained glass has been very 
much alive in the studio of New York artist and 
craftsman, Joseph Meert. 

Essentially an abstract painter who has exhibited widely 
for the past 25 years, Meert has been infused with the 
spirit of constant experimentation that has characterized 
the art of our time. He has been influenced at various 
periods of his development by cave drawings, primitive 
sculpture, Romanesque art and, for the past 10 years, by 
the magnificent iridescence of the Gothic windows of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Like other painters who became involved with the 
stained glass medium, he has approached it in his own per 
sonal style as a painter. Adapting his design, color and 
tactile vocabulary to the specific demands of the technique, 
he discarded conventional approaches, transeended and 
overcame the limitations of the medium to arrive at sensi 
tive and daring solutions that are the mark of the creative 
artist. In so doing, he has pointed to new directions and 
possibilities for enjoyment of stained glass art in twen- 
tieth-century life. His work is a part of the current general 
reconsideration of stained glass both as a medium of ex 
pression and as material for architectural ornamentation. 
Joseph Meert offers proof that stained glass is not a re 
vived lost art; it is a vital modern art. 

In medieval times the efforts of the stained glass artist 
reflected the intense religious spirit which characterized 


© the color. 


the age. The designer of church windows toc 
forms, and play of light found in worldly jewer and trans 
posed them, in large. to the spiritual domain of religious 
architecture. Color, magnificent and primitive, glowed 
high above the heads of the worshippers, as if it were 
reaching for the light without which it could not live 


Knowledge of color intensity and radiation of the primary 
light colors was perfectly understood. 

At its best. the stained glass window remained as two 
dimensional as a Byzantine mosaic or a Persian rug: at its 
worst, it became uninspired easel painting on clear glass, 
losing the abstract loftiness of man’s fantasy, Its inherent 
life — translucency was lost in opaque painting and 
watered-down colors. 

In the nineteenth century there were many attempts to 
revive stained glass to its former glory, by Delacroix and 
Ingres in France, and in the William Morris craft work- 
shop in England, However, not until the Impressionist ex: 
periments in outdoor color, and the simultaneous expert 
ments in the science of colored light by Roland Rood and 
others, was there a real appreciation of the esthetics intrin- 
sic to stained glass. This art must live within its own limi- 
tations as every art does—but it cannot live without light 
and its transparent purity of color, 

The revival in this century has real meaning. It is not, 
as in the past, a slavish insistence on tradition, but an 
appreciation of the problem which touches on the con- 
temporary painter's own way of thinking, He too is con- 
cerned with space on a flat surface, but not the space of 
perspective, or the traditional false volume of “sculptured 
painting.” Whether he works in line or large patches of 
color. the image is held close to the surface, where it can 
be said to flatten like a rug, or a wall-paper design, even 
as in the best of the medieval windows. Color again has 
become the dynamic raison-d’étre of painting, and it is 
natural then, for the twentieth-century artist to be drawn 
to an art that has similar organic features he can learn 
from and transcend on his own terms. 

Father M. A. Coutourier of France had the vision and 
understanding to see the need of using contemporary art- 
ists in any revival of this “lost” art. Through him the 
France Matisse, Rouault, 
were commissioned to design stained 


greatest artists of Leger, 
Braque, and others 
glass windows for churches at Venee, Assy and Audin- 
court. Each used his painting technique to the best ad- 
vantage. Léger’s linear swirling forms emphasized the 
ultimate use of the lead. He sometimes used a wide and 
sometimes a narrow lead line, making it an important part 
of the design. To Matisse, the decorative flatness of the 
leaf forms combined with the magnificent color contrasts 
hecame the dominant issue, the lead becoming textural, 
from a distance. Rouault, whose source of inspiration for 
his painting had been medieval stained glass windows, 
hardly changed in the transference. Yet he brought some 
thing new to it in a delight with surface textures (of great 
importance in his painting), and a dark irregular black 
line that emphasized the forms, All are consistent with the 
modern architecture that houses them. 

It is an unfortunate truth that when painting ieft the 
wall, during the Renaissance. and moved to the easel, the 
painter and architect parted. The attempts at various times 
since then to bring them together have been met with only 
larger easel paintings Mural painting as an architectural 
asset ceased to exist. The reluctance of the modern archi- 
tect to part with his clean wall and the sanitary room has 
only widened the gap. “Painting is dead.” has been his ery, 
and, “why break up wall areas?” This has helped isolate 
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Influence of Meert’s abstract painting 
(helow) is apparent in his stained 

glass. He works directly, in free 

lorms that allow for improvisation 
Painting shown is Figures in Transition 
(courtesy of Ganso Gallery). 


painting. Yet such an art as stained glass, perfect for con 
trolling and enriching light, is relegated to an inferior 
position, The modern architect's fear of intense color and 
the new demands it would make does not justify his neg 
lecting it, The recent experiments in the use of stained 
glass and other media, such as mosaic and tile, in other 
countries have been eminently successful. In the U.S.A. 
considering the building activity, littl has been done 

Joseph Meert faced the problem most American artists 
face when they become interested in stained glass. Unless 
their work is commissioned, which is rarely the case, the 
work has to be both designed and executed by the artist 
This means purchasing a kiln and expensive materials 
The other problem is the difficulty of learning the craft, He 
read all the books he could on the subject, but found they 
offered little but traditional rules and formats. One could 
not learn in books; it had to be done, The first two panels 
he attempted were in the traditional manner, using large 
simple formes 

On one of Meert’s visits to get stained glass at Leo Pop 
per and Son (largest supplier of stained glass materials in 
the country) 
the Astoria Stained Glass Studio and see Steve Babolesay, 


a master craftsman in this field. Babolesay became inter- 


son Edwin Popper suggested that he go to 


ested in the artist and taught him the basic steps. As 
Meert had no kiln at the time, he used that of a friend 
who was experimenting with crushed glass on pottery 
During this period he tried, with indifferent success, de 
vices that traditional craftsmen considered out of bounds, 
or, even more impossible He used ordinary copper screen 
ing and copper strips imbedded in glass for texture and 
strength, Other alien materials began to enter, creating a 
collage of surface textures. Much of the residue that ordi 
narily would be discarded, such as crushed glass, was 
integrated in the design. 


Finally Meert bought a small student kiln, hexagonal in 


shape, which could be used in his small New York studio- 
apartment. This limited certain experiments he had in 
mind as the kiln could handle only a four-inch by eight- 
inch piece of glass. Nevertheless, even under these difhcul 
ties he has made some good-sized panels. 

In designing stained glass, his approach to each panel 
is an individual one—some steps during the process are 
eliminated, and some are added according to the needs of 
the specific piece. 

A color sketch is made first, then a full-sized drawing 
delineating the lead lines. A tracing is then made of the 
core of the lead running through the design. In some in- 
stances, Meert uses this tracing to cut the glass shapes. In 
another design he may make a pattern cartoon for cutting 
the glass, In the lead line sketch it is important as an inte 
gral part of the design to indicate the varying widths of 
the lead lines. The color areas are then defined, the glass 
cut and placed on its given shape. This process is con 
tinued until all the areas have been filled. The areas call 
ing for crushed glass are fired at a high enough tempera 
ture to fuse with the base piece, as well as softening the 
myriad of sharp edges. On other pieces of glass where an 
accent is needed complementary color pie es are placed to 
eteate a shimmer, then fired sufficiently to fuse, If some 
surface painting is needed, it has to be done after the 
as it needs less heat: otherwise it would “fry.” 


leaded, 


fusing 
After all the pieces are assembled. they are 
cemented and a frame built around it for exhibition 

As can be seen so far, this is fairly close to the tradi 
tional methods. From here on the artist is on his own, Re 
fusal to accept the “impossible” has broken the taboos of 
tradition and opened doors of invention. Joseph Meert was 
caught in the dilemma of restrictions — the need for a 
larger kiln, the expense involved and the lack of informa- 
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tion concerning this craft. After going through the usual 
disappointments in firing some cracked, some broke, and 
some exploded—he began to get predictable results. 

He continued to paint at the same time as he was de 
veloping his experiments in glass and his pictures took on 
a new glow of color translucency and surface richness 
Dark lines emphasizing the forms and making value con 
trasts began to weave in and out of the abstract shapes. 
and sudden dramatic light areas glowed as if the sun 
were behind the canvas trying to shine through. This was 
not an effort to look like stained glass, or to copy its in- 
triguing effects, but a subsconscious alchemy that occurs 
when an artist is influenced by another medium, Under 
this influence, his space became more restricted and closet 
to the canvas surface. But it, worked the other way around 
too, His painting began to influence the stained glass. 

When Meert begins a painting, he begins painting di- 
rectly on the canvas without preliminary sketches. What 
sketches he has made previously are discarded and never 
referred to. This has been the reverse of his stained glass 
procedure. But the important esthetic of modern painting 
is the improvisation, and the “accidentals.” which are 
used during the process of crystallization. The importance 
of oil painting is its immediacy and pliability to change. 
This allows great freedom to the artist; especially the 
modern painter who works directly. In back of Meert’s 
mind was the idea that perhaps stained glass could be used 
as freely, improvising as one went along. Using a base 
piece as a canvas, he began without a preliminary sketch 
to lav odd pieces of glass on the surface. pieces of wire, 
canals of copper in free forms, in which he poured colors 
of crushed glass, and fired it. For the first time he did 
away with the lead. His experiments were successful, 

He began to put in materials such as copper screening. 
pressed jewels, as they are known in the stained glass 
trade, and other foreign materials. Copper screening took 
the plac e of the base pies e. The glass was practic ally 
melted into it. and, with a voleanic fluidity, one color 
merged into another, creating a tortured surface of irides- 
cence The copper screening, when held to the light, gave 
a webbed texture. The change of pace in his surface tex- 
tures, as he shifted from opacities to transparencies, also 


came from his painting. 


To enlarge his color spectrum he is now working more 
and more to overlap his glass, letting blue and red fuse to 
create purple, and so on down the seale, Meert is always 
conscious in stained glass that light is life 

He is currently engaged in exploring enlarged possibil- 
ities for stained glass in modern interiors using artificial 
light sources and movable interior walls. The mobility that 
modern architecture allows can be used as an advantage 
Without the frame and the use of lead, free forms can be 
used to be hung in windows or other light SOUTOCEeS 

To Joseph Meert. one basic difference between painting 
and stained glass is an irreconcilable one, He believes that 
stained glass has only half a life without its architectural 
anchorage, whereas painting has a life of its own and can 
live anywhere, The need for painters in the past for a wall 
to paint on has its modern equivalent for stained glass de 
signers—a building to work with. 


Herman Cherry is a painter formerly from Los Angeles 
whose articles have appeared in art and craft publications 
hoth here and abroad, His residence is nou Veu York 
where he exhibits at the Stable Gallery. He is currently the 
guest professor of art at the University of Vississippi. 


Joseph Veert at his kiln (above). Some o} the 
tools and materials used in designing and 
making a stained glass panel (left); Note copper 
structure center left, New work (below) 


includes fusing glass on ¢ Oppel SCTeCTUNE, 
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Sterling salt and pepper shakers by Jack Prip 
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Vot the least of this crajt store’s 
assets is its lovely manager u hose basic 
aim is the presentation of crafts 


in as home-like a setting as possible. 


ROBABLY every craftsman at some time or other con 
PRan opening his own shop to sell the things he makes. 
This is the story of four who did so, combining their tal- 
ents and resources to set up a craft store, unusual in its 
close contact between customer and craftsman, Located in 
Rochester, New York, it is called Shop One. 

While teaching at the School for American Craftsmen in 
Rochester, jeweler Jack Prip, cabinetmaker Tage Frid and 
potter Frans Wildenhain felt the need of an outlet for their 
production which they could control themselves without its 
taking too much personal attention, Their time already 
divided between producing and teaching, they were well 
aware of the pitfalls of the craftsman who attempts to 
divide his time between producing and selling. This 
nue leus group Was soon joined by jeweler Ronald Pearson. 
who had been a student at the school. Frans Wildenhain. 
a famous California potter who had recently moved to 
Rochester. acted as mentor. Having learned his craft at the 
Bauhaus in Germany before the war and having operated 
his own workshops in Germany and Holland, he knew 
what was involved in setting up a small business. 

The shop is low ated in a remodeled carriage house at 
77 Troup Street in a residential section of town. Many 
hours were put in by the four directors, refurbishing it 
“and fighting about colors.” Once under way, local crafts- 
men were invited to become associate members. Some have 
Karl Laurell is both 


weaver and print designer; Hans Christensen, Lawrence 


national reputations in their fields 


Here is a model for 


craftsmen who dream of opening 


a retail outlet 


Robert Dono- 
van a cabinetmaker; Richard Wakamoto a woodworker; 


Copeland and Max Nixon are metalsmiths ; 


and Hobart Cowles a ceramist, Today, a wide variety of 
crafts, including most of the best professional work being 
done in the Rochester area, is represented in Shop One, 
the only store in the city selling nothing but hand crafts. 
This year, its directors intend to transfer Shop One opera 
tions for the summer to the popular vacation spot of Rocky 
Neck, Gloucester, Massachusetts, where they hope to cap- 
ture some of the tourist trade. 

Shop One's four founders found that it took much less 
of their time. once Barbara Newton, a former student 
at the School for 
manager, Charming and efficient, she believes in her job 


American Craftsmen, had become its 


and Shop One is her cause, Most important, say Shop One 
craftsmen, is her knowledge and real love of the crafts. It 
is a conviction which is so strong that she communicates 
it to even the casual browser. Whether he buys anything 
or not, the visitor to Shop One never leaves without having 
learned something about the crafts and their importance. 

Prip, Pearson, Frid and Wildenhain planned a store 
where the customer could feel the connection between his 
purchase and the person who made it--a combination 
store and showroom where the customer could either buy, 
if he saw what he wanted. or could ask to see the crafts 
man by appointment, if he wanted something custom- 
made, Jewelry customers, in particular, feel that a little 
change in something becomes “especially made for me.” 
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Danish-born Jack Prip's 

use of changing planes shows up 
clearly in a letter 

opener. Teapot is also his. 
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appearing in this issue, page 32 


This close contact between customer and craftsman is 
reflected in Shop One décor. Strikingly non-commercial 
in appearance, it presents the crafts in an environment 
that combines the best features of a gallery and an elegant 
apartment. The modern décor is enhanced by the glowing 
wood grains, the rich earth-colored pottery, and the tex 
tured hues of weaving. There are ceramic tile plaques by 
Frans Wildenhain on the walls along with framed paint 
ings by local artists. Handsome furniture is grouped about 
just as it might be seen in someone's house. A Japanese 
paper and wood room divider juts out from one wall to 
break up the space. It is the work of Shop One associate 
Richard Wakamoto who also makes wooden bowls and 
lamps. A selection of stoneware dishes, vases and jars is 
arranged on floor-to-ceiling shelves set at right angles to 
the wall at the other end of the room. The total effect is 
uncluttered and casual. Each craft seems to enhance the 
others, The customer gets a clear idea of what a particular 
object will look like in a tastefully decorated room. 

_In a room adjoining the main showroom, the jewelry 
and silver are displayed in brilliantly lighted cases hang 
ing from the walls or protruding into the room at waist 
level. Raised silver and the more expensive jewelry items 
are kept behind glass to keep people’s fingers from marking 
the finishes. But there is also an open wall display of jew- 
elry hung at eye level to encourage patrons to try it on. 
Prices range from 75-cent buttons to $75 pendants. 


Ronald Pearson does such work 
as these plique 4 jour pendants and 
the hinged silver necklace 


Much of Shop One's jewelry is made by Prip and Pear 
son who, because of the large quantity of custom work 
from Shop One, have established their workshop in the 
same building to be more accessible, It is, however, inde- 
pendent of the store. Their work shows a high degree of 
technical perfection and a preoccupation with the dynam 
ies of changing planes. In spite of the comparatively high 
prices, people are attracted to their jewelry, Prip and 
Pearson believe, because “we put more effort into a $20 
silver piece than you ever see in a | commercially made | 
$300 piece made out of platinum or gold.” 

Most of their jewelry is designed so that if it does not 
sell in Shop One it can still be sold profitably wholesale 
to out-of-town shops where tastes in jewelry may differ. 
This way Prip and Pearson can maintain a certain turn 
over, so that people returning to Shop One constantly find 
new designs on display. “We don't watch the jewelry 
market so much as we watch what we do ourselves,” they 
say. “If something lies around in the case too long we try 
to figure out why it hasn't sold. But when you set up a 
small shop you as much as admit you are not interested 
in any trends but your own.” 

While it helps its crafismen to make a living (two still 
teach and two do some commercial designing on the side), 
Shop One does not yet break even. Its directors are not 
the least discouraged by this. They take pride in the fact 
that they have built up Shop One with their own time and 
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A top American potter, 

Frans W ildenhain, here working on a ceramic 
tile wall plaque, is the respected 

elder craftsman of the Shop One group. 

His stoneware is at right. 


money and without subsidizing. “Every time there was a 
eraft venture,” says Prip, “you'd seratch beneath the sur 
face and find some wealthy person supporting it. We were 
determined to establish something that would stand on its 
own feet.” They are sure that the shop will soon turn the 


corner into the black, 

. Prices are realistically arrived at. Each of Shop One's 
craftsmen has a specific price-per-hour for his labor. He 
- adds it together with his cost of materials and overhead. 
. 4 “If it won't sell for that we don't make it,” says Frid. The 
4 store's mark-up is one-third of the retail price of the things 
it sells. Most craft stores tack a 60 to 100 per cent mark-up 
to the wholesale cost, often putting expensive-to-make 
crafts completely out of reach of the average-income 
purchaser, By avoiding a middleman, Shop One can sell 
top-quality crafts with considerably less of a mark-up than 
most of its competitors. 

Shop One is, to some degree, hampered by its high 
7. standards from making a greater profit. Admitting only 
that which is first rate, it will not sell things which are 
inferior either artistically or technically in order to make 
quick and lucrative sales. The directors have no intention 
of making any compromises and undermining the gains 
they have so far achieved by strict adherence to prin iple. 


ie Recently, the editor of Form, Sweden's leading maga- 
| zine in the hand crafts, visited Shop One after a three 
7 month tour of the U.S.A. He called it the finest craft shop 


he had seen in America. CB. 
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Associate Robert Donovan is responsible Jor 
the sculptured quality of this chair. 


George W akamoto, who made these objects 


in wood is one of set eral Shop One associates. 


Tage Frid constructed this desk 
of walnut. For him Shop One is primarily 
a showroom from which he 


derives a thriving custom business. 
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Teatural effect on May and Edwin Scheiers’ 
howl (1, 2) is result of undercoating of related glazes 
of varying dark and light oranges and greens 
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Ceramic textures 


As in nature, they are inherent in the material 


URFACE texture in nature is never a veneer but always 
S an integral element of the material beneath the sur- 
face. Many of America’s best ceramists are today directly 
or indirectly influenced by this fact, inspired by nature 
to originate ceramic textures that express an interrelation- 
ship between clay and glaze penetrating the most ele- 
mental and structural qualities of the pots themselves. 

Through the use of a variety of coloring oxides, mat- 
ting elements or glossy fluxes, a great many different 
avenues are open to the potter for giving character to 
glazes. The mark of the master, however, is a surface 
texture that gains deeper richness by taking into account 
the potentialities of the underlying clay. Such an interplay 
between clay and glaze brings both a fusion of colors and 
surfaces that are crystalline or molten, velvety or gritty 
results that often rival the most exciting textures to be 
found in nature. 

Ceramist Marguerite Wildenhain, in fact, has become 
so interested in comparing the surface textures of her 
pottery to those in nature that she has collected examples 


Urn by Marguerite W ildenhain (3, 4) 
varies texture by use of a variety of stain- 
hearing engobes under a single glaze. 


BY RICHARD PETTERSON 


of hundreds of richly textured minerals, like quartz, 
marble, malachite, azurite, jasper and jade, and ranged 
them along the shelves of her studio in California, Next 
to these stones she has set quite a few pieces of her pot- 
tery, dramatically matching texture, pattern and color, 
pot by stone and stone by pot. She has obtained extraor- 
dinary variety in her ceramic surfaces simply by incorpo- 
rating different texture-creating elements in the engobes 
that cover adjacent areas of any particular part (figures 
3, 4). She can make volcanic roughness and_ plastic 
smoothness occur side by side with only one covering of 
a specific glaze. 

Shallow relief forms like those seen on the bowl (figures 
1, 2) by May and Edwin Scheier and Frans Wildenhain 
(figures 5, 6) are emphasized by accents of dark clay 
body and engobe at points of greatest projection from the 
surface of the pot. In Frans Wildenhain’s bowl both iron 
and manganese in the body become highly active at the 
peak of firing and burn through a glaze that has become 
viscous enough to resist penetration of the body color ex- 


Sgraffito on the Scheiers’ bowl (7,8) 
cuts through a stony mat glaze 


to the dark fusible engobe beneath. 


Carving on Frans W ildenhain’s bowl (5, 6) 
permits clay body saturated with iron 
and manganese to penetrate the opaque glaze. 
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cept at the various sharp edges of the carved relief. In 
addition, the manganese, as it often does, has had a 
bubbling effect on the glaze composition, which leaves 
healed craters, imperfections that enrich the fired surface. 

Indeed, American artist potters are developing what 
almost amounts to an oriental understanding and appre 
ciation for the slight surface imperfection, For instance, 
the Scheiers, with their highly individualized creations, 
demonstrate unusually refined technical ability; yet they, 
too, welcome the “accidental.” In the example of their 
work (figures 7, 8) there is evident a subtle play of cal- 
culated irregularities and textures brought about by a 
clever interfusion of several distinct glaze layers. Just as 


a painter uses undercoating of warm or cool tones, build. 


ing on top with contrasting hues and values, the Scheiers 
work with a series of related glazes of varying colors, 
from orange to green, and ranging from dark to light. 

Another effective method of achieving surface texture 
is through the use of such fusible engobes as Albany and 
Barnard slips. These contain large proportions of strong 
natural pigments in the form of iron and manganese 
oxides. When a firm opaque glaze is applied over such an 
engobe, the potter can scratch through to the undercoat 
to create a line of unusual quality. 

Sgraflitoing is probably as popular as any method of 
surface texturing. If it is done through a raw glaze made 
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water repellent with a coating of raw wax emulsion, a 
contrasting pattern can be achieved by brushing white 
slip into the seratched lines. In firing, the glaze shrinks 
around the clay ridge, much like melting snow, to em- 
phasize the inlaid pattern. This was the technique used by 
Peter Voulkos in decorating the covered jar (figures 9, 
10) at the right 

One of the many possible modifications of this same 
approach is seen in the work of Antonio Prieto (figures 
11, 12). Here a porcelain bottle has been covered all over 
with a single gray mat glaze. Prior to firing, the surface 
below the shoulder of the pot was scratched with a decor 
ative pattern and color applied in the form of an iron 
rust wash applied over all the scratched and unwaxed 
areas. In the firing process there was complete penetra- 
tion and interfusion of the elements in both the stain and 
the glaze. Spangles of red, green and black appeared 
where excess iron particles crystalized 

It may be said quite literally that the possibilities in 
ceramic surface texture have only been scratched. The 
potter whose work portrays a carefully thought-out 
relationship between clay and glaze—-as do the pots that 
illustrate this article is the potter who understands that 
texture can be more than skin deep 


Richard Petterson, Assistant Professor of Design and Ce- 
ramics, Seripps College, Claremont, Calif., is well-known 
as the Director of Arts and Crafts, Los Angeles County Fair. 


Antonio Prieto’s porcelain bottle (11,12) has a 
“polished stone” texture obtained by wax emulsion 
and iron rust wash over scratched 

raw glaze jor a soft variegated surface. 
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In this urn (9, 10) Peter Voulkos uses heavy iron-bearing 
engobe in areas of decoration, with lines scratched through a 


wax emulsion and white slip brushed into them. 
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The trials of jurying 


The taped transcript of a unique 


jury that met to judge 


themselves as jurors and to examine the 


craftsman’s outlook on juried shows 


ype al pottery 
by Japan's Rosanjin 


V response to crajismen’s frequent dis- 

satisfaction and criticism of the results 
of juried exhibitions, Crart Horizons in- 
vited the following six people, who have 
served on many jurtes, lo discuss the prob- 
lem and then test their conclusions in the 
act of judging some selected crafts: LOL, 
executive vice-president David Campbell; 
Museum of Modern Art associate curator of 
design Greta Daniel; potter Fred Farr; sil- 
versmith-jeweler Ada Husted Anderson; 
interior decorator and gallery owner Bertha 
Schaefer; of president lileen O. Webb 
as moderator, To protect the personal opur- 
ions of the participants, they have been 
identified in the transcript merely as A, 
B,C, D, BE, and as M for the moderator. 


M: First of all | would like to enumer- 
ate the complaints most frequently heard 


about jurors. You hear that the jurors are 
not trained to know good or bad techniques 
or that they don’t take them into account: 
that they don’t know good design; that 
they let their personal taste override their 


judgment. Therefore, there are several 
points that we might discuss this evening. 
One is: Can we set technical standards as a 
prerequisite for jurying? Or establish stand- 
ards of design, function or other? What 
would be a well-rounded jury, and what 
are the ideal jurying conditions? 

A: Isn't it true that the jurors first have 
to see what they have to jury? I mean by 
that to go through and find out at least what 
level the excellence is—or isn't. If stand- 
ards are set terribly high, in many of these 
shows there would be very few pieces that 
would even be admitted. You have to be 
flexible enough to adjust to any particular 
show ; otherwise the show sometimes would 
be wiped out. That does not mean that there 
couldn't be standards, but the standards 
would have to be flexible. 

B: | think that a jury should be either 
composed of a certain number of people 
who will judge on esthetic grounds and 
others on technical grounds, or should pro- 
vide for technical advisors who are non- 
voting but will advise the jury on the tech- 
nical standards. 

C: I don’t think there should be any tech- 
nical advisors at all. If the jury decides that 
something is esthetically very good then it 
must be technically all right too. 

D: I don’t think that’s necessarily so. 
Setting standards is something intangible. 
You can say you have high standards, 
medium and low, and there would be a dif- 
ference in conception of what is high and 
what is medium or low. 

C: You mean esthetically or just tech- 
nically ? 

D: Esthetically, of course. If a piece is 
sloppily put together and not good tech- 
nique, it lacks something esthetically. 

B: Theoretically you're right, but it may 
not work that way. Rosanjin is considered 
in Japan as one of the leading contempo- 
rary potters who has put great emotional 
and evocative power into his pots. But they 
are so poorly put together that every good 
craftsman here who saw them threw up his 
hands in dismay and asked how they could 
be considered at all, That is why I say a 
jury should be a balanced jury of technical 
people and esthetic people. 

E: I feel very strongly on this point—the 
difference between the person judging the 
piece esthetically and just technically. Very 
important people in our design world have 
turned down certain pieces of pottery in my 
place that I think are finer than the ones 
these experts chose as fine pottery. They 
considered the manner of constructing the 
things they rejected clumsy or technically 
inferior. But these pieces were alive to me 
and the smooth, slick things they chose were 
unexciting to me. 

A: I think that’s the balance you'll al- 


ways be confronted with. I think that in that 
Designer-Craftsmen show A.C.C, 1953) at- 
tempts were made to consider the technical 
angle first, but some fine pieces were elimi- 
nated because, technically, they did not 
quite meet standards. These pieces had an 
idea and it was too bad that the idea was 
defeated. 

D: Don't you think that our top-notch 
craftsmen who serve on juries are mainly 
concerned with the esthetic part and are not 
such sticklers for technique ? 

A: | have been surprised. | would ex- 
pect that. But, you see, technique is some- 
thing that you are secure in: it’s much 
easier to find the technical flaws than it is 
to use our esthetic judgment. We have to go 
out on a limb when we try to make a judg- 
ment on something that isn’t so tangible, 
which is our taste, really, isn’t it? 

B: That brings you up to the most im- 
portant part of a jury: the preponderance 
of taste, and what taste and what combina 
tion of tastes would make up a jury. 

Ek: | think too often the person who has 
the best technique has the least imagination. 
You don't prefer that they have less good 
technique, but it seems to happen that way. 

C: You can almost always tell. | know 
friends of mine who, if they know who's on 
the jury can always tell who is going to get 
in, who is going to get the prizes. They 
know the tastes of the people on the jury 
and it’. all eut and dried beforehand. 

A: | don’t think it is quite as bad as that. 
It's true that you can more or less tell the 
general taste of a jury that has served to- 
gether over a period of time, but I think 
just one new element in that jury would 
overthrow some of that. 

M: | wonder whether it might be possible 
to have a jury who was not named until 
after the jurying had taken place. 

Doesn't a jury sometimes attract 
people to send things in? 

B: It rather works that way. A jury that 
is composed of people who represent integ 
rity and an idea in a certain field will cer 
tainly attract more artists than an anony 
mous jury, Still, it is an interesting idea. 

A: I think what happens in many shows 
is that the sponsors or the people who have 
been charged with running the show some 
times inject their own strong feelings. That 
sounds terrible but it does take place in 
many shows and I'm sure that jurors often 
come away feeling that the show was sub- 
jected to influences outside their control. 

C: They shouldn't allow it. 

A: It can't be helped sometimes. 

B: But isn’t it always someone's taste 
that colors it? Whether it is a group taste 
or an individual taste, there's always some 
one who has to make a decision. 

A: In that direction, I say stress the in- 


dependent thinking on the part of the 
jurors, and | think it’s a very important 
thing. In jurying, however, one becomes 
tired and one’s sensitivities numb; there's 
never sufhcient time to do the job the way it 
should be done, and toward the end it be- 
comes a rather hectic thing. It's easier, 
though, to come to a more mutual under- 
standing on the technical side; on the 
esthetic side there is bound to be more dis- 
agreement. 

C: You take weaving—a great deal of the 
charm which we have come to associate 
with modern hand-woven materials lies in 
uneveness and in... 

FE: Not studied uneveness . . 

C: No, but an uneveness to which a per- 
fectionist in technique might say, “Out!” 
But the joke is on them because they're 
now making machine looms that imitate 
so-called imperfections of hand weaving! 

A: We have a different situation today. 
The craftsman is no longer the backbone of 
our production, So the craftsman’s aim is 
not necessarily a perfect technique. The 
crafisman’s position today is much more 
that of making the unique piece that will 
enrich and enhance and be a complement 
to the everyday things which are mass- 
produced, 

E: If we want the aeme of technical per- 
fection that only the machine can give, we're 
cutting ourselves off from the sometimes 
exasperating but always exciting work of 
the artist 

C;: When a teacup is crude but beautiful 
and sculptural, do we judge it as a teacup 
or judge it as a piece of sculpture? 

E: In this instance we judge it as a piece 
of sculpture because our society no longer 
depends on the functional output of the 
craftsman, 

A: There must be a balance that one must 
consider, If the thing is not quite perfect 
technically but has a fine creative idea in 
it, it's up to the jury to recognize those at 
tributes, to recognize the flaw in the tech- 
nique and still see the creative idea and to 
balance them. The finer the designer the 
more you can overlook certain tee hnical 
aspects; design must be the first and most 
important thing. At the same time, if a thing 
is to be made by hand there isn’t any excuse 
for making it poorly by hand. It has to be 
strongly supported by the idea if it is to be 
badly made and still be acceptable. And 
there are altogether too few people who are 
in that class as far as design is concerned. 
We can demand a certain amount of ex- 
cellence in quality as far as craftsmanship 
is concerned: | think that anybody who 
buys a handmade piece only to find that it’s 
sloppy —a cuff link that falls apart—— would 
change his whole outlook on the handerafts, 
He has to feel there's an excellence there 
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Teapot (above) by Hans 
Christensen; 

Leda and the Swan by 
Vichele sposito 


{courtesy of Bonniers) 


too or he will say, “the mass-produced thing 
for me—it works.” | think that our things 
must work, 

M: Let us bring out some of the pieces 
that we have and discuss them now, in the 
light of what we've been saying. You're not 
to know who made anything. First, we have 
a silver teapot. 

B: My first impression was that tech- 
nically it looks as if it were the work of a 
very fine silversmith. However, it seems 
strained. It is trying to do something differ. 
ent in its placement of the handle. And in 
the difference I'm confused by the fact that 
the form is a very traditional form. The 
change in idea was not carried out in form 
itself and you can almost see the handle on 
here | on the side| as it ordinarily would be. 

C: It looks awkward as you pour from it. 

B: Startling as it is when you first see it, 
I think it’s only a tour-de-force. 

M: Would you admit it to a show? 

B: 1 think | would. It has many hand- 
some elements. 

C: It's a beautiful piece of technique. 

E: As B was handling it I was wonder- 
ing if she would be in danger of being 
burned if it were filled with something hot. 

A: You'd have to learn to handle it; you 
might have to get burned just once 

EB: If it were a wonderful piece you 
wanted to have you wouldn't mind its being 
inconventent 

M: We auree, however, that we would 
admit it. Now let us consider a piece of 
ceramic sculpture 

C: I don’t like it at all. 

B: I think this has many repulsive ideas. 
Yet, it uses one of the most beautiful ideas 
that you can find—the man into animal 
shapes. All great early civilizations used 


this motif in their art and their myths. This 
must be Leda and the Swan. 

C: Wow, it has everything. 

E: Even graduated pearls—1 think I like 
pearls that are not graduated. 

C: My God! And the sun on the back . . . 

M: Would we admit it or would we not? 

A. D. E: No. 

B: No, this we would not admit on taste 
grounds, and nothing else. 

M: How about technique? 

E: I don't like the slickness of that glaze 

A: That, again, is a matter of taste. 

B: Technically, and as far as skill is con. 
cerned, it’s a perfect piece. Yet we would 
throw it out as fast as we could 

M: We now have a silver necklace. 

B: There is a function in jewelry that 
contrasts to every other man-made object 
and that is to be utterly to the enhancement 
of the wearer. 

C: This whole idea could never have 
been executed without marvelous technique 

A: Let’s make this for once clear. Tech- 
nique is tremendously important but . . . 

E: Design is more important. 

B: It’s the « ombination. The whole beauty 
of this design is its utter polish and per- 
fection. 

M: We agree, then, we would admit this 
to a show. Here, now, is a silver bracelet 
with silver wire 


Silver necklace by Ronald Pearson 
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E: | think it’s fairly typical of Eighth 
Street [Greenwich Village, New York City). 

C: Some of the finest jewelry in Rome 
comes from Greenwich Village at this par- 
ticular moment. 

D: I have seen nicer ones than that with 
the wire idea. 

A: Yes, | have too. 

B: It's a very cliché modern shape, but 
I don’t find it as offensive as some of the 
others | have seen. 

D: Jewelry can be anything. It can be 
very bold and daring, it can be very refined, 
very dainty. 

B: I think the quality of design and the 
effectiveness of the piece is all that counts 
in jewelry. If it’s a beautiful piece it’s also 
chic. 

M: If that came into an exhibition would 
you accept it? 

A: | would. 

B: | would. 

M: Here is a glass vase with a patina. 

B: It looks very much like an imitation of 
an antique. 

C: Ive never actually seen any antique 
glass that looked like that, Glass that’s been 
under water or buried usually gets an irides- 
cent quality. I've never seen any that has 
this clay-like look on the outside. 

B: But this is supposed to be a contempo- 
rary piece. 

C: It doesn’t bother me if it looks old. 
whether it was deliberate or whether it was 
part of a technique. 

D: Is this a craft piece or manufactured 

M: It has one man’s name on it. 

B: Which is common in Europe 


designer's name to go on a plant's product 


for a 


C: You're getting on pretty thin ice 

A: Its trying to imitate erosion. At first 
I thought it was trying to imitate clay. 

E: May I see it more under the light? 

B: Now you see it’s glass, That's just it. 
It isn’t the glass quality that comes out but 
what has happened to glass when it has been 
exposed to chemicals. 

C: Glass and clay are very similar any- 


hy Helen 


the vase comes from Italy 
and is hy Gino Gendese. 


way, so it doesn't strike me as particularly 
strange that it looks like clay. | bet it was 
blown in a clay mold. 

B: If you would see this in a store that is 
not necessarily a contemporary store would 
you immediately grasp it as a 1955 piece? 

C: No. 

B: There's your answer. 

C: No, the question is whether you like it 
or whether you don’t like it. | like it 

B: Yes, but you have to like it here as a 
juror, called upon to decide on the work of 
your contemporaries, not on work that imi 
tates the 

A: It's new technique, really 

B: Yes, but it isn’t something that’s built 
into it, it's something applied, it’s a stunt. 


Sidver bracelet was made 
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Stoneware dish and vase 
(above) by Peter V oulkos 
(vase from I’ygmalion) ; 
upholstered chair (below) 


M: Let us proc eed to this pottery. 

A: It's always nice if you can have three 
or four pieces of the same person; you see 
the whok person 

M: You recognize this person's work? 

A: In this instance | do 

B: The ideal condition is that you should 
not be influenced by knowledge. 

C: I think this is lovely 

B: Both are very reminiscent of Far East- 
erm pottery; and one point a jury should 
try to clear up is how close, or how imita- 
tive a piece can be and get away with it. 

(: If you were struggling with new form 
only, | think we'd be in a terrific muddle 

B: Oh, not new form only. The idea, the 
spirit and the message that is alive and 
valid should be built into the piece. A gen 
eration earlier nobody would have had an 
eve for the quality of the accidental, the 
textural effect that these pieces have. 

A: I think this pottery technically is very 
good and has a clay quality rarely seen. 

k: Even today there are only certain 
people willing to accept as good a heavy 
piece like this. There are so many people 
who still demand the paper-shell thinness of 
Chinese pore elain, | like the weight of these 
pieces but | think there are people who 
would turn it down because of it 

D: I cant imagine turning this down 

(: Um sure a lot of potters would 

B: | think it's too close to the oriental to 
make me happy but | could not refuse it on 
any other grounds, That is where my pet 
sonal taste would come in 

VM: You would accept them in a show 
then. Here is a three-legged chair 

B: Now this looks to me like the sky 
seraper furniture that | thought we had 
worked away from. | don’t think it would 
he confortable either, [|B sits in it.| Its 
very uncomfortable. It cuts you’ every 
where. 

M: It's designed as a dining chair. 

B: Then why does it have arms? 

M: Well, because Pa and Ma always want 
arms, 

B: But | can't get my arms down, Of 
course, stylish pieces have been done re- 
gardiess of comfort. If you think of the 


Gothic chair with the tiny seat, wonderful 
back and very strong legs, they couldn't 
have been comfortable. But this has no re- 
deeming feature. You reach over for some- 
thing this way and it puts you right on the 
floor. You have to sit still in this one. 

A: No three-legged chair is a good chair. 

M: We now have an orange batik. 

A: | would admit this to a show. I think. 
though. that | wouldn't take it home to live 
with it. 

C: | feel there are too many design 
elements in it. It becomes confused. 

B: It has some very lovely things. 

A: That's just it; it has some but not as 
a whole. The scale varies so greatly in 
places. 

E: I don’t mind, | think that’s part of the 
interest. If it were all just of a piece 

A: Oh. no, | don’t mean that it shouldn't 
have some variety but it does get jumpy. 

B: Well, | think compared to some parts 
there are other very dull ones. 

E: Yes, the bottom is less interesting than 
the top. 

M: Would you admit it? 

would. 

M: Here is a swatch of weaving. 

B: This looks a little more exciting. 

E: I think you've got to have imagination 
about the use of fabrics—to know which is 
suitable for a bedspread, which is a drapery 
or an upholstery, which would be used in a 
small amount, which in a large amount—in 
order to know just how to judge them. 
There are times when you want a broken- 
up color to give you a feeling of lightness 


Batik by Helen and Howard Jones 
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and the advantage of not showing soil 
easily. | think the mixed-up color is good 
used on a large area. | think this fabric 
would be very useable for. say, a couch. 

B: I wonder whether that is the concern 
of a jury—the size of the area the fabric is 
to cover, the soiling element—practicality. 
I think a fabric should be judged for its 
very personal beauty and quality. 

E: No. I think that’s one trouble with 
juries on fabrics——that they do not consider 
the purpose for which the fabric was de- 
signed. Esthetically it makes a difference 
whether it is a curtain fabric to be seen in 
folds or an upholstery fabric to be seen 
stretched; or to be hung on a long wall and 
whether it is to be seen small or large. 


Weaving by Jack Lenor Larsen 


M: | think it might be a good plan to 
summarize our discussion. 

A: | think every juror who says “I like 
it” or “I don’t like it” should be asked to 
give a precise reason for it. It would 
stimulate more careful thinking. 

E.: But taste isn’t always reasonable is it? 

C: | read a story about Abraham Lincoln 
who, when asked how he liked a painting, 
said, “For people that like that sort of thing 
that’s the sort of thing they would like.” 

B: Perhaps if one member of the jury has 
great personal dislikes, in order to be fair to 
the piece affected by his prejudices, he 
should abstain from voting on it. For in- 
stance, | loathe upholstery fabrics with 
metallic threads, but I can rationally see 
they often have quality and there may be 
places where they look beautiful. Still, | 
just don’t like the metallic fabrics. 

A: | think another help would be if the 
jury members were first to see the things 
by themselves before getting together as a 
group, so that they have the chance to think 
things out for themselves. I think familiarity 
with an object is a very important thing 
that jury members should not be compelled 


to make snap judgments, Furthermore, ade- 
quate preparation should be made for the 
judging of a show so that there will be time 
to do a good job. 

B: | have been in charge of various com. 
petitions and | have always made a point 
of taking the time to organize it, so that the 
judges would tire less quickly, placing ob- 
jects by groups and categories. 

C: It might be good to include painters 
and sculptors on craft juries just for pure 
esthetic judgments. 

A: I think they often do that; also lay- 
men, because, after all, they're the ones who 
have to make some judgment about pos 
sessing these things. 

b.: Wouldn't a person who is engaged in 
the fine arts just look down on the crafts, 

Oh. no [general disagreement |. 

C: There are many artists doing some- 
thing in crafts, often quite seriously when 
they find expression in it for their art, and 
their number is increasing. Both artists and 
designer-craftsmen have the same basic 
creative problems. It isn’t a lack of interest; 
its a lack of time. But whenever there is 
time an artist loves to make things, if only 
for his wife and friends and home. It comes 
naturally to him. He has the feeling for it. 
I'm sure the artist makes a valuable esthetic 
contribution to any craft jury on which he 
serves, and | think he ought to be called 
upon more often, 

Let's do it then. 

M: It would be fascinating to have two 
sets of jurors a painter and sculptor 
group come in and judge a craft show and 
a craft group; then have a third group 
decorators, museum people and retailers. 

C: That would be a terrific experiment; 
and then have a group of crafts people 
come in and judge a painting show. 

FE: I don’t think that would be quite the 
same. | think the painters could judge the 
crafts show better than the craftsmen could 
judge the painting show. 

M: I'm not so sure. 

A: One other thought is that at the end 
of every show everyone is so pleased to be 
done with it that, faced with the need of 
making a written report, they do it in a 
hurried and superficial way. As a result the 
final printed material about the show is not 
always a clearly defined evaluation of what 
they have seen. Damage is done by this. It 
should be the duty of a jury, if we are 
dedicated to improving standards, to give 
a forthright and honest appraisal of what 
we really feel about the show. | think it's 
neglected. The tendency is to gloss over and 
find the easiest way out with flowery praise. 

M: Wouldn't it be rather fun to have a 
tape-recording made of all jurying and then 
just have it played continuously in the 
gallery? | laughter| 
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Craftsman’s Index / 
WORKSHOP 


Sari Dienes: unconventional use of print techniques 
by Sari Dienes with M. C. Richards 


1, Sari (pronounce the s as in sugar) Dienes, was born in 
Hungary, which looks like Quebec, as | discovered when | 
arrived more than 15 years ago. That day World War Il 
broke out between England and Germany—I couldn't go 
back. | had been living in England where | was associate 
director of the Ozenfant School in London, had studied with 
Léger and Lhote in Paris, Henry Moore in England, | was 
interested in mural painting and wanted to come to America 
to see what the possibilities were. | began teaching and ex- 
hibiting my paintings and drawings in New York City, and 
I worked in graphice—doing etchings and engravings at 
Stanley William Hayter’s Atelier 17. As it happened, my 
work in graphics was of great help to me 

Cuart Honizons first became interested in my work 
through textile designs which | had made and which were 
exhibited by Jack Larsen and Anton Maix. One, called 
“Timber,” was created by color rubbings of old shingles; 
another was made in the same way from a cross-cut wood 
saw; another from egg crates, This is the technique —vari- 
ously referred to as “rubbings” or “shadow prints” or “tomb 
stone tracery” (Life magazine's term, in a feature on prints 
| made of old tombstones in New England cemeteries) —l 
have been using for the last four years 

“Rubbing” is not a good term for the technique I use, 
which, to be sure, does often involve passing a roller over 
the surface of paper to take the imprint of what lies beneath 
it. However, the purpose of a “rubbing,” purely, is to make 
a reproduction, Conventionally it is done by placing paper 
over a relief surface and then passing the side of a pencil 
point carefully over the total surface to reveal its figuration 
The other, the classical Chinese method, is to mold wet paper 
onto a surface, let it dry, and then pat it with an inked pad ' 


Collage No, 24 (above), as seen 

in silhouette against the light, contains leaves, 
seeds and stems, and can be used as a screen. 
(Courtesy Betty Parsons Gallery) 

{t left: Sari Dienes 

(M.C. Richards who collaborated with 

the artist on this article is a potter and writer who 
has published in the literary magazines.) 
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Again the purpose is reproduction. My use of rollers and 
natural surfaces is, however, much freer than that: it is a 
kind of jumping off place for my imagination. 

In the spring of 1952 I went to Yaddo at Saratoga Springs 
in upstate New York. 

In my daily walks | would find beautiful pieces of wood 
which in themselves could be used as wood blocks for mak- 
ing prints. | took surface prints of these blocks: inking the 
wood, as is customary, and pressing my paper over it with a 
spoon, Then | started taking my material out into the woods, 
taking prints of the birch trees, of the stone threshold of my 
studio; and inside as well, using everything. Putting under 
my seroll the grasses and flowers | had gathered and running 
the roller over them, | was enraptured by the textures and 
unexpected images that rose through the cloth 

In the autumn of 1952, I began a big and fascinating 
project: which I called “Sidewalks of New York.” In it 1 
took as my subject the streets of the city, This collection 
of prints consists of scores of treatments of sidewalks, pave 
ments and manhole covers. Some are in black and white, 
others are in color. Some were made like surface prints, ink- 
ing the metal of the cover and rubbing with a spoon the 
paper that covered it, In this way | was able to get a clear 
shape, if | wanted it, without the saturation of color that 
would be necessary if | were to use a roller on top of the 
material for the same outline. They were used in the window 
displays of Bonwit Teller on Fifth Avenue. 

Sometimes I do it this way. | take my roll of material into 
the street where a certain grill has caught my eye. Leaves 
have drained around it. | begin with that. I unroll my scroll 
to where | want to begin and place it over the grill, I have 
a wooden or metal palette on which | put oil paint or wood- 
block printing ink and I prepare my rollers. Then | begin: 
pressing, rolling, releasing; sometimes using one color, some 
times two or many or none such as white on white or often 
my beloved black. | may then shift the scroll onto the side 
walk or pavement or to a nearby wall or bench or tree trunk 
or take it home and arrange sticks and wings or whatever I 
find to be right at the moment under the surface IT am work- 
ing on and I continue. Sometimes | work on both sides of the 
material differently. At the end | may have made a screen 
which can be seen from either side, transparent or opaque, 
against the light or wall, | am interested in the architectural 
use of sereens, illuminated panels, scrolls that fit into an 
umbrella stand or cover a wall or billow from the ceiling. 

I work on paper or on webril, an unwoven fabric, some 
times on burlap, frequently on canvas. My rollers are of 
various sizes and diameters: they are made of rubber or 
gelatine or composition, varying in hardness and softness, In 
addition I use spray guns, moving an object from place to 
place on the material and thus evoking a kind of movement 
in space, sometimes leaving the object still and creating a 
clear, static shape. | have used also the nozzle of a vacuum 


Voti/s from the color rubbings of a cross-cut 
saw, cag crates and branches have been 
applied to the three fabrics above, The barks of 
trees were used to make Skyscraper (left) 

and a manhole cover on the New York 

City sidewalks provided the 

design for the surface print (center) 
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cleaner attached to the blower, handling the hose like a sand 
blusting tool to blow my ink into shapes and hues on the 
canvas, Brushes, sponges, rags, fingers anything and every 
thing can be useful 

The use of new materiale and of old ones is continuous 
with me as well as the events of chance such as the marvelous 
eflect of a little feather that accidentally got stuck between 
the webril and the canvas. The collages (“laminates,” as 
Jack Lareen calle them) were a development from thi« 
chance event 

The collages include flora and fauna and other objects 
inserted between the two layers of fabric and mounting can 
vas, Sometimes | add color, apraying of rolling Sometimes 
the colors of the inserts themselves are so vivid that I add 
nothing. These collages are effective both against the light, 
which makes the silhouette visible and the color too, and 
against «a wall, where the shapes and colors grow subtler 
less identifiable. Some of my collages are illuminated by 
electric light, fixed behind them in a frame so that the whole 
thing is an illuminated box, The collage may be composed 
aleo of string, paper, wax. Nature is evoked as well by non 
nature. In my communion with nature, nature is incidental 
The communion is essential 


1. Miss Dienes chooses an even-tertured 


crating paper to begin the process 
which will demonstrate her technique 


6. She places other objects under the 
webril, superimposing print impressions, 
varying colors, intensities, textures 


1. Objects that offer textural and formal 
contrasts are prepared, They include weeds, 
fern, roots, paper, wood, string. 


4. Having placed her paper under the 
webril she runs her inked roller over it in 
different superimposed positions. 


7. She softens and obscures and gets 
range in tonal gradations by wiping damp 
print in places with a rag. 
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Photos by Raymond Jacobs 


7—SEMI- PRECIOUS STONES—. 
| HERE AT LAST!! | 


Sam Kramer's complete new catalogue. 
Finds and adventures on every page. Facts 
and lore on gems, stone-setting and 
jewelry making; illustrated ‘Learn at | 
Glance"’ jewelry projects; birthstone list; | 
gem-hardness table; mm gauge, etc., etc. 
Plus lists and vivid descriptions of hundreds | 
of gem stones, natural materials, curiosa, | 
books, findings, fittings and craft needs. 
Exciting reading and educational, too. Only 
25¢, or get it free with your order. | 
3 EVERYBODY! 


Everybody con make fascinating ond valvable 
caged gem jewelry. Neo soldering, no extra 
er equipment, no skill or experience needed 
2. Rollers of diflerent widths and | gin your first 


thicknesses are inked with various colors ond 
of paint and wood-block printing ink. profitable hobby thet ever + happens Opens whole 
new wertds of fun, accompli mt and 

making possibilities. 
Send for your own jewelry kit today! Give kits te | 
cratt and hebby minded friends, shutins, service men, youngsters 


or oldsters! ideal for craft classes, clubs, therapy groups, ete. 
BEGINNERS CAGED-GEM JEWELRY KIT SIA contains 2 pre fine 


umported jewelers plrers (1 for bending, | for cutting) 4 genuine | 
glittering rough semi-precious gems ft. silver wire 7” heavier wire | 
f cham ast und earring attachments, all sterling. Everything 


projects, Complete instructions included. Entire kit (the greatest 


| 
| 
| needed for a pendant & earrings, with some left over for other 
| 
i] bargain you ever saw) only $5.00 


KIT 3-8 contains 6 glittering rough gems: aquamarine 
amethyst, precious topaz, et p! it. caging wire and heavy 
me bracelet chain and clasp, all sterling. Entire kit $5.00 


ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. NO WAITING! — 


GEM CAGING NEEDS AND FINDINGS 

IS: STERLING WIRE | soit, malleable 20 ga. 5 ft. tor $1.00 

#263: ROSE QUARTZ ROUGH finest deep gemmy, alinvering 
pieces, $1.00 ca for earring ries, et 

We poy postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 
M17: CUPP-LINK BACKS heavy sterling silver, swivel type, the best 
Hard, soft soldering. Handmade look. $1.00 per pr. ; doz. prs. $10.50 
THE CLASP =opractical spring (alligator) type. Heavy sterling, 1%" 
long « %a" wide. Mount your own design, $1.50 cach 
CURIOSA 


2267: IVORY SKULLS primitive, and abstract, like african fetish 
charms Heng carved mellow ivory bey face skull, flat back, casy to 


set, sew oF slightly smaller, 2 tor $1.00 

| MADAGASCAR besten Prams esh water pearls used im 

>. Inanother corner of her “canvas,” she fine jewelry " ve tear drop shape 

flat ba eclible bargain. for $1.00 

takes the surlace print of a piece of u ood of CARACALLA er com (211 

by pressing inked surface with a spoon diem, Cos need ong 
we. Authenticity guara 1 diam. Condition excellent. Handsome 


Make unique « aks. earring nas, $4.00 each for $5.00 

GIANT PORCUPINE QUELS (Africa) —9 to 12%, tapered 

strong, flexible, unlimited possibilities, $1.00 doz 

NAUTCH DANCERS ANKLE BELLS rudely cast bras 

f India diam. Pasten to bracelets a f 

i} sting effects. $1.00 per de 

i] PLL PPL 

i Yes, we ere the seme Sem Kramer you heve reed about in 

: the Seturdey Evening Post, Esquire, and cther magazines. 


LDL LPL LLL PP PP PP PP PP 


PRECIOUS NATURAL MATERIALS 

RARE EXOTIC WOODS congo chony, coco bolo, rosewood, 
num vitae, rhacassat Por jewelry, small crafts and 
: carving. Colorful asstd. lot slabs and pieces up to 3 « 6”. Bach piece 
i} clearly identified, 1 tb. $1.75; 2 Ibs. $5.00; 5 Ibs. $7.50 

#228 ELEPHANT IvoRY sound and seasoned, Pieces, rods and 
chunks from 1” to 6” for jewelry and crafts. Fascinating material! 
i] Mixed lot over 1 Ib. $4.50; ¥, | lot $1.75 

Hi. APRICAN BUFFALO HORN casi'y cot and rubbed to wlky, trans 


i lucent lustre. Asstd. tips and pieces. 5 25 doz if 


sta ns" truncated branches rise 3 to 4” 
il ad lore ef cabochon 

twenti Iruly worn $1.50 

SPECIAL NATURAL MATERIALS Kit per une nting It 

| 


BONUS .. . with orders of $5.00 or mors, you get free... 
3 profusely illustrated articles on jewelry-meking and gems. 
2275: NATURAL BONE BEADS corious and crude: rownd cabochons, 
flat back. Center hole for hanging. %”* diam. 744 doz 
SAME INTRIGUING BONE BEADS color. Comaber 
red. blue, malachite green, persimmon orange. 854 dor 


= . . Order today! Your money back if not highly delighted. 


8. Sari Dienes examines results, Her Dept. H., 29 W. 8th Street 


» 
purpose is, she says, “to produce an image SAM KRAMER @ New York 11, 


. that imparts a life of its own.” 
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Craftsman’ s 
man's EXHIBITIONS 


Larth color vase with 
horses in partial relie} by 


potter Rose Are hs 


Hui Ka Kwong’s 
stoneware bottle in 
hour glass shape, 
green and gray glaze 


Enameled steel plaque by Gertrude Hartman 


Peter Lipman W all's two-faced ceramic bowl 


New York Society of Ceramic Arts Show 

The New York Society of Ceramic Arts holds its 62nd An- 
nual Exhibition of ceramics, sculpture, glass and enamels 
from March 1 through 22 at the Cooper Union Museum in 
New York City. The show consists of approximately 200 
pieces selected by a jury from more than 300 entries, repre- 
senting the work of over 60 craftsmen. Ceramics and enamels 
were juried by Calvin S. Hathaway, director of the Cooper 
Union Museum, and potters Anne de Carmel, James Crum- 
rine, Alexandre Kasuba, Charlotte Malten and Oppi Un- 
tracht, Seulpture was judged by sculptor Martin Craig of 
Cooper Union, and ceramists Bea Croll, Joseph Konzal, Ellen 
Key-Oberg, Winifred Lansing and Jane Wasey 

Of particular interest is a large, deep bow! of textured 
glass decorated in enamels by Maurice Heaton, a vase in 
earth colors by Rose Krebs decorated with spontaneously 
brushed, Etrusean-like horses partially in relief, and an hour- 
glass-shaped stoneware bottle with a flowing green and gray 
glaze by Hui Ka Kwong. The restrained elegance of Rever- 
end Walter Kring’s classically glazed sand de boeuf, rich 
brown and purple bowls are a dramatic contrast to such dec- 
orated pieces as the high-footed compote dish of Edward 
Chandless which is treated with metallic stains further en- 
riched by sgrafitto, and Roszika Blackstone's steep-sided, 
slip-ineised bowl. 

Among the tile compositions are a mosaic by Sigrid Hahn, 
with the fired pieces composed in the ground for contrast 
in shape and color, and the ground itself used as part of the 
whole design; Boris Chatman’s Persian-like set of six horses 
and riders, freely brushed in faded mat underglazes: and an 
angular composition in enameled steel by Gertrude Hartman, 
the society's president, 

The popular bottle form is represented by a miniature, 
subtle blue and gray piece by Alice Gundelfinger, with a wax 
resist decoration; Viveka and Otto Heino’s full-bellied terra 
cotta; a reduction glazed piece by Joseph Grebanier; a long- 
necked cordial set by Doris Klein; and Charlotte Malten’s 
slender, finely ridged one-eared bottle 

Of interest in the ceramic sculpture group is Joseph Kon- 
zal's strongly flowing seated flute player; a compact terra 
cotta Hama by Margot Kempe; Jean Woodham’s abstract 
two-figured composition; and, in a class by itself between 
sculpture and pottery, Peter Lipman-Wulf's sculptural bowl 
in the form of a primitive, double-faced head 

During the exhibition at the Cooper Union Museum, free 
demonstrations in glass decorating, wheel throwing, enamel- 
ing, tile decorating techniques and sculpture construction 
are open to the public. In addition, an illustrated lecture on 
contemporary ceramics will be presented by Hedy Backlin of 


the museum staff. Overt Unrracnt 


Jones Batiks at America Houce 
The batiks of Helen and Howard Jones, shown at the Gallery 
of America House, New York City, from February 1 to 
March 13, have an excitement of form and color that cannot 
be achieved in any other textile medium. (Jones batik, page 
34.) In a statement explaining their work, the artists said 

“We became interested in batik during the time we were 
producing silk sereen fabrics to custom order, The medium 
of batik is very exciting to us because it offers a tremendous 
potential for creative expression. Due to its very nature, the 
possibilities for freshness of design, textural and color effects 
are virtually unlimited. In most methods of decorating a 
fabric, the creation of the design is completed before it 
becomes part of the finished piece. This is one of the primary 
reasons why most textile designs look like applied paper cut 
outs with no integration of fabric and decoration. Working in 
batik we feel we are able to achieve this integration, because 
we can lead and alter the development of the idea 

“Our approach is experimental and we do not have rigid 
preliminary sketches at the start of each piece. We let our 


CRAFT HORIZONS 
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ideas develop and be influenced by the materials and medium 
the tools that are used, the quality of the wax, the weave 
and texture of the tabric. 

“Because of the great freedom and the control of the hand 
all the way through a batik, we never attempt to repeat a de- 
sign. Even though we have a painter's attitude we do not try 
to imitate a painting or a textile design, but try to take full 
advantage of the distinct and individual qualities the batik 
medium has. 

“Fabric, wax and dye. These are the very basic materials 
used in batik work. Each fiber responds differently to the 
technique, all having individual characteristics. We use 
cotton, silk, wool and linen but prefer pure silk because of 
its affinity for dye and wax, its luminosity of color, and clarity 
of detail 
wax, but when a great deal of texture is desired parafhin is 
added as it is a hard and brittle wax. Acid, basic, and direct 
dyes are used and set by acetic acid and steaming.” 


\s a resist we generally use soft and pliable bees. 


Rug by Picasso 


Rugs by French Artists 

A new collection of 13 handwoven rugs designed by Picasso, 
Miro, Léger, Calder, Cocteau and Lureat is currently on 
exhibition at the Gallerie Chalette in New York City through 
April after which it will go on tour, These are the first rugs 
ever designed by Picasso, Calder and Cocteau, although the 
colleagues with whom they share this exhibition have done 
All the rugs in the current 
show were woven in France from maquettes which were 


work previously in the medium 


commissioned especially for this occasion, It is the first time 
that such a comprehensive collection of rugs by leaders of 
the modern art movement has been shown, Usable either on 
the floor or wall, this is a bold and visually demanding group 
both in color and in pattern, Each artist has designed in the 
style for which he is already known, simplifying his structure 
and color to allow for translation into the weaving. Particu 
larly intriguing is Picasso's long pile rug | shown above} of 
black, green and red on white which exploits the strong tex- 
ture to emphasize the vibration of complementary colors. 


Tapestries by Martta Taipale 

Tapestries by Martta Taipale of Finland were on view at 
America House, New York City, through January. Executed 
by this master weaver during the last year, they are rich in 
textural feeling and develop the changing rhythmic scale 
of the tapestry weave like a musical theme—in the pacing 
of the warp and subtle use of a variety of yarns and threads. 
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Her color varies from muted tonalities to bold and brilliant 
contrasts, The interest, however, which she builds up in tex- 
ture and color is not altogether sustained in her formal pat- 
terns, when considered separately, If, however, they lack the 
originality and resolution that characterize every other aspect 
of her work, they are still pleasing and decorative, and fune- 
tion in a minor key within a strong composition, 


Black and gray 
on white 
ceramic cats by 
Ver getle 


British Ceramic Sculpture 

The works of British ceramic sculptors William Newland, 
Margaret Hine and Nicholas Vergette were shown for the 
first time in this country at the Pottery Barn in New York 
City through February. All three artists show similar interests 
and characteristics, Working with glazes to give color not 
possible in any other sculpture medium, they are concerned 
with the figure, both human and animal, composed singly, 
in groups and in mythical man-animal combinations, but 
always with fantasy, humor and whimsy; all three work with 
wheelthrown shapes, achieving distinction in the variety of 
their attenuations and formal additions to a center mass, 
Working with brilliant coloration in their glazes, their work 
is low fired and purely decorative, They are in the forefront 
of a new group of English potters who, taking their cue 
from the recent work of ceramists in France and Italy, are 
concentrating on pottery as colorful sculptural decoration, 
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Horsecloth, upholstery fabric by Jack Lenor Larsen 
woven of wool, linen, viscose, cotton and goathair 


Traveling Larsen Exhibit 

A traveling exhibit of 60 fabrics by Jack Lenor Larsen and 
his associates at the Oregon Ceramic Studio in Portland for 
one month beginning February 17 reviews the experimental 
work done by this versatile designer for the hand loom and 
the machine as well as those for architects and decorators. 
Following its current show, it will go to the De Young Me- 
morial Museum in San Francisco from March 31 to April 26, 
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EXHIBITIONS 


after which it will circulate through Southern California and 
the mid-western cities 

The work ranges from monochromatic machine lace of 
Fiberglas and the Trilok group designed for U.S. Rubber, to 
explosive use of color for custom handwoven upholsteries, In 
eluded in the group of commissioned work is a panel from 
the altar draperies in the Jewish Chapel at Brandeis Uni 
versity, done in collaboration with Harrison-Abromowitz, the 
architects 
of brown, black and bronze as part of the research program 
of the American Rayon Institute, First prize winner of the 
Upholstery Leather Group competition was from a design 


A tweed of pure viscose fibers is woven in shades 


by Sari Dienes, Also featured was a weave of calf, reptile 
and cowhide done on a black nylon warp to give excellent 
service to a luxury fabric, Some of the other new pieces 
shown are a rug, hand woven with fur strips and heavy 
worsted yarns; and a casement of linen woven with flat 
acetate to give a mother-of-pearl translucency, Hand printed 
fabrics range from subtle forms and hues to mosaic patterns 


of closely valued color. 


Madonna and Child 
mosaic hy 


Maureen Markham 


Craft Exhibit at Children's Museum 
The Children’s Museum of the Denver Art Museum is featur 
ing a unique exhibition, entitled Odds and Ends, which began 
in February and will continue through April. It is just what 
the name implies in that it consists of sculptures, mosaics 
thread drawings and work in other types of media created by 
artists and craftemen who make use of unorthodox materials 
Although exhibitors are adult, the exhibition was designed 
for elementary school children. By means of visual experi 
ences the youngsters are encouraged to make objects utilizing 
serap basket material, Consistent with the museum's policy 
of providing the child with an opportunity for participation 
as well as observation there are areas containing materials 
such as those used in the adult exhibition. With these ma- 
terials at hand and the work of artists before them, the 
children experiment, One of the artists represented is 
Maureen Markham of Immaculate Heart College, Los An 
geles, whose mosaic Madonna and Child, shown above was 
made with pieces of glass shell, stone and a variety of other 
materials, Other artists included in the exhibit are: Robert 
Broner, printmaker; Alice English Miles Forst 
painter, all of New York City; Louise Kruger, sculptor, of 
New Paltz, New York: Richard Stankiewicz, sculptor, of 
Chicago; Duane Johnson, sculptor, of Denver; students of 
Sister Mary Corita of Immaculate Heart College of Los 
Angeles: and students from the Fort Wayne Art School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, 
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Bodhisattva, crystal 
stele in stylized 

lotus petal form by 
Japan's Kiyoshi Saito 


Asian Artists in Crystal 


The first exhibition ever held of American crystal engraved 


with designs by artists of the Far and Near East. Asian 
{rtists in Crystal, by Steuben Glass, will be shown at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, from March 9, 
following its exhibition at the National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and will continue to April 9. Asian Artists in 
Crystal comprises 36 crystal forms engraved from drawings 
by artists of 16 nations of the Far and Near East: Nationalist 
China, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Vietnam, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Burma, India, Ceylon, Pakistan, lraq, Iran, Syria, 
Turkey and Egypt 

Also to be shown are the artists’ original drawings, lent 
by the New York Public Library. These drawings were com- 
missioned on behalf of Steuben Glass by Karl Kup, Curator 
of Prints and of the Spencer Collection, on an extensive trip 
throughout Asia in 1954-55. They were subsequently given to 
the New York Public Library by Steuben, in appreciation of 
the Library's assistance in the project 

The 36 pieces on exhibit are evidence of a unique form of 
friendly cooperation between artists of the East and crafts- 
men of the West. Asian artists prepared the drawings; 
American designers captured the mood of the drawings in 
the crystal forms, and American draftsmen interpreted the 
drawings in engraving the crystal 

Among the outstanding designs from the Far East is the 
Bodhisattva (above), a lotus-shaped crystal stele engraved 
from a woodcut by Kiyoshi Saito, Japan's foremost contem- 
porary printmaker, The design was inspired by a seventh 
century statue still standing in the Horyuji Temple in Nara. 


Evropean Glass Design 

European Glass Design, on view at the George 
Hunter Gallery of Art through March 11, shows 92 objects, 
the work of 60 well-known glass designers from nine Euro- 


Thomas 


pean countries 

Assembled at the invitation of Georg Jensen, Inc. of 
New York, the final selection for the exhibition, which is be- 
ing circulated by the Smithsonian Institution's Traveling Ex- 
hibition made by Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., 
former director of the Museum of Modern Art's Good Design. 

Almost all of the major European glassworks are here 
represented, and, with few exceptions, items similar to those 


Service, Was 


shown in the exhibition may be purchased in the United 


New York. 


States through Georg Jensen, Ine.. 


Ohio Ceramic and Sculpture Show 

One hundred craftsmen throughout the state were repre- 
sented with 210 works in the Eighth Annual Ohio Ceramic 
and Seulpture Show at the Butler Institute of American Art, 


CRAFT HORIZONS 
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Youngstown, through January. Wallace Kelly, Philadelphia 
sculptor, made the selection from a total of 276 entries. He 
also chose 11 winners to share close to $1000 in purchase 
prizes. 

Top award, $150 went to Fern Cole, Akron, for an enamel 
panel titled Mardi Gras. Winners of $100 awards or over 
were Claude Conover for a sculptured head from a granite 
boulder: Malcolm Dashiel for a figure in marble; and Paul 
Soldner for a group of three ceramic bottles, Winners of $50 
or over were Kenneth Bates for an enamel plate; Ruth 
Cochran for a sculptured iron figure; George Elwell for a 
welded wire design: Charles Jeffery for a cloisonné cross: 
Roy N. Mills for a wood sculpture; Charles Mosgo for a 
ceramic vase. A $25 award (given by Youngstown Friends of 
American Art) went to Florence Fillous for three ceramics 


Mediterranée, tapestry by Jean Cocteau 


Tapestries by Modern French Painters 

Nine tapestries designed by six outstanding artists of the 
Miro, Léger, Rouault, Derain, Cocteau and 
Le Corbusier—-were shown from January 10 through Febru- 
ary 3 at the Cincinnati Art Museum. Selected from a group 
of 50 commissioned by French art patrons and collector Mme 
Marie Cuttoli, they were manufactured at the tapestry mak 
ing centers of Aubusson and Beauvais and marked the revival 
of collaboration between the tapestry industry and leading 
art movements in France. Seven are being shown for the first 


School of Paris 


time in this country. 


Terra-cotta planter by Ann Van Kleeck 


Van Kleeck Ceramics 

The new ceramic work of Ohio Wesleyan teacher Anne Gate- 
wood Van Kleeck was on exhibit in December at Kagan- 
Dreyfuss in New York City. Most of her stoneware vases, 
bowls and ash trays were hand-built from thick slabs and 
appeared massive in form. Miss Van Kleeck showed original 
ity and great variety in decoration and glazes. Particularly 
successful on some pots was her severely angular sgraffito 
inlaid with lighter colors that contrasted with the warm un- 
glazed clay bedy; on others, the sgraffito cut through a 
light mat glaze to reveal the same red-orange clay beneath 
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READ THIS!! 


After careful preparation, we are releasing our com 
piete line of top weaving materials, at low cost, for your 
Styling and patterning needs 


WEAVING YARNS WITH “THE PRECIOUS LOOK" 


UNSUPPORTED METALLICS IN VARIOUS SIZES + INVISIBLE 
NYLON SUPPORTED METALLICS * SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
RAYON SUPORTED METALLICS ° FORTISAN SUPPORTED 
METALLICS * (IN 15 GLOWING COLORS) 
2 PLY LAMINETTE + 3 PLY LAMINETTE + METALLIC GIUMPES 
RANGING FROM 700 TO 5400 YDS. PER iB. 
> 
BOUCLES + NUBBY BOUCLES + METALLIC BOUCLES 
RAYON WARP + COTTON WARP + DRAPERY AND 
UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 
> 
All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times 


YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 
| 


Send 25¢ for Sample Cards and Price List. 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. C, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


Exciting Jobs For Crafts Directors 
Enjoy the Culture of the Far East! 


m with Army site jram in Japan and 
Korea Ba equirement U tizenshiy ge 44 
leg with mad jemonstrated pr 

prehen progra ncliuding 

iwork tiary $4525 to $544 

experience bmit apy shor 
1 Avr r Federal Emy 
tvailable at any t nd 1 Post Office 


Special Services Recruitment Section 
Olfice of Civilian Personnel, G-! 
Department of the Army 
Old Post Otfice Building 
Washington 25. D. C. 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 

Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 

or, tubes. 

3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 

Mercerized Perle Cotton. 

8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp ;— 22 colors on ‘, th. tubes. 
2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 

We have ao complete assortment of yorns for home and com- 


mercial weaving. 
° (Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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« Sharpest, most accurate cutters made — available in 

10 styles « All-Metal Handle (patented) features ‘‘vise- 

grip, non-slip” chuck + X-octo Cutters fit all standard 

handles — X-acto Handles take all standord cutters 

il Complete line of X-acto Lino tools and brayers 

’ ~ economically priced —individually and in sets, 
to $2.95 


Write for complete 28-page catalog of 


i handicraft tools — 25¢ 
48-71 Van Dam Street, L.1.C. 1, New York 
summeR 
WEAVING 
workshop 
the yarn OEpot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
BY the staff 
July 16-27 $50.00 
write now for details 
; JET-LINE BLACK 
freely 
on 
@ ENAMEL AND GLASS 
Kit—$2.98 
FREE CATALOG 
ENGSTROM’S 88 maple sparta - mich. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Cuban Ceramics and Kramer Jewelry 

An exhibition in two contrasting sections opened at the Pala- 
cio de Bellas Artes in Havana, Cuba, January 15. Cuban 
ceramics comprised one half of the exhibition while the other 
half was devoted to the jewelry of Carol and Sam Kramer, 
New York City, Sponsored by the Cuban government, the 
show ran one month. 

Over one hundred pieces of jewelry in silver and gold, 
ranging from finger rings to huge pendants and ornamental 
pieces by the Kramers (well-known in the field of contempo- 
rary jewelry) are included in the show, The ceramic section 
included work by a small group of Cuban painters and sculp- 
tors along with well-known European ceramists who have 
recently settled in Cuba. This group, much interested in 
developing the indigenous arts of Cuba. is known as Cera- 
mica Cubana and is under the directorship of Senora Ger- 
trude Martinez-Pedro who is also the director of Cuba's 
famous modern gallery La Rampa. 

This is the first important exhibition of craft work to take 
place in Cuba and the only exhibition at the government 
museum that includes both Cuban and American artists 


Leon Moburg's One-Man Ceramics Show 

Ceramist Leon F. Moburg received a one-man show at the 
Mulvane Art Center, Washburn University Campus, Topeka, 
Kansas, through January. An instructor in ceramics and 
jewelry at Washburn University, he was formerly graduate 
assistant to F, Carlton Ball at Southern Illinois University. 
The 47 pieces of pottery exhibited stoneware bowls, vases, 
candelabra, lamps and porcelain vases and bowls had cela- 
don, mat, red copper and reduction glazes. His copper reds 
are unsually strong and rich, One stoneware cookie jar was 
decorated by Aaron Bohrod, using wax resist and sgrafhto. 
He also showed 21 pieces of jewelry and silver sculpture. 


Weavings, Ceramics at the Grand Rapids Art Gallery 
Azalea Stuart Thorpe’s weavings and Clyde Burt's ceramics 
were shown at the Grand Rapids Art Gallery, Michigan, 
through January. 

Mrs. Thorpe’s experimental interest involves dyes, fibers 
and design. She feels that the possibility within the frame- 
work is limitless, especially in view of the advancement in 
the field of man-made fibers. She has done considerable re- 
search in collaboration with the architect, Kent Cooper, on 
corn fiber and Vicara to determine its possibilities for manu- 
facture in this region and to explore the design potential. 
A number of pieces in the show illustrate her experiments 
in piece-dyeing. In this field she feels she can achieve cer- 
tain results not possible in any other way, such as very close 
integration of color, but with variations in values. 

Texture plays an important role in Clyde Burt's 53 pots 
ranging from the slickness of undecorated glaze to incised 
patterns and specific exploitation of the marking of the 
wheel, His linear surface decorations are elegant, serving to 
enhance and underscore the volume of the form. 


Stoneware by two Uticans 

High-fired stoneware ceramics by two young Uticans, Ruth 
Gowdy McKinley and Vincent R. Clemente, were featured in 
January at the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute in Utica, 
N. Y. The selection included such utilitarian pieces as dinner 
and tea services, bowls, ashtrays, pitchers, vases and flower 
planters. Although their work has a distinctly individual 
style, both craftsmen use the muted earth colors, ranging 
from pale off-whites, beige, buff and the terra cottas to rich 
blackish-brown. Mrs. McKinley's work is often decorated 
with designs incised in the body of the pot, while Clemente 
leans toward color textures and patterns applied by brush 
stroke, dipping and pouring. 
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Head by Julio 
Gonzales in silver; 
it was done in 1933 


Sculpture by Julio Gonzales 
The retrospective show of the late Spanish sculptor Julio Gon- 
zales, whose work in welded iron, bronze and silver, and in 
enamels on copper has had wide influence both in the crafts 
as well as in the fine arts, opened February 8 at the Museum 
of Modern Art. It has been attended by a large and inter- 
ested public, Assembled by Andrew Carnduff Ritchie mainly 
from collections in Paris where the artist lived and worked, 
the exhibition included 57 sculptures and three enamels on 
copper, besides a number of drawings and paintings. 
Gonzales began in his father’s workshop, as a craftsman, 
a decorative metal worker, making lamps, lanterns, cande- 
labra, floral ornaments in bronze, gilded and nickeled, and 
in forged and beaten iron, It was not until he was past 46 
that he seriously turned to sculpture to become one of the 
greatest metal sculptors of our time. A decisive influence in 
his career was his friendship with Picasso whom he served as 
technical advisor in the making of a number of iron construc- 
tions. “From this collaboration,” as Andrew Ritchie has said, 
“one can only conclude that the greatest inventor of imagery 
in the twentieth century transmitted a new image to his old 
friend and technical advisor.” Of his own work, Gonzales 
said, “To project and design in space with the help of new 
methods, to utilize this space, and to construct with it, as 
though one were dealing with a newly acquired material 
that is all I attempt.” 


W ood sculpture from Banaras, India 


Wood Sculptures from india 

Painted wood sculpture—animals, birds, celestial and mor 
tal beings from Banaras. India, were shown at the Gallery 
Shop of the Brooklyn Museum during the month of January. 
Though made primarily as toys—some as religious figures 
they are an impressive product of skilled Indian craftsman. 
ship. Each sculpture is individually carved and decorated in 
rich color according to tradition. Varying in size from one 
to eight inches high, they are available for purchase for the 
first time in this country and are priced from 25¢ to $4. 
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CRAFT METALS 


Sterling Silver Karat Gold 
Special Bronze Nickel Silver 
Pure Silver Copper 
Brass Pewter 


Silver Solders and Flux 
Sterling & Gold Filled Findings 
Ear Wires — Cuff Link Backs 
Sister Hooks — Spring Rings 
Send 75c for illustrated Booklet C”’ 
FREE PRICE LISTS SENT ON REQUEST 
T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


RING MOUNTINGS 
This is just one mounting from 
R & B Art-Craft's fine selection of 
mountings. 
Sterling silver with gold filled trim. 
For 12 x 16 mm stone. Available 
R-52 in ring sizes from 8 to 12. $3.15 
each* or 3 for 7.00*. 
*Please add 10% Federal Tax, Postage and Insurance 


See us for all your jewelry tools and supplies. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


We corry @ full line of enamels, gem cutting 4 


R. & B. ART CRAFT CO, 


COMING ISSUES OF 


4 
WILL FEATURE: 
* PETER VOULKOS, 
A FAMOUS WESTERN POTTER IN AN ISSUE 
DEVOTED TO THE CRAFTS IN CALIFORNIA 
* JACK LENOR LARSEN, 
A PHENOMENALLY SUCCESSFUL NEW YORK 
WEAVER TALKS ABOUT INDUSTRIAL ADAPTATION 
* PAOLO VENINI, 
A GREAT VENETIAN GLASSMAKER OPENS 
HIS DOORS TO ONE OF CRAFT HORIZONS EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENTS IN AN ISSUE ON MODERN 
HAND CRAFTS IN ITALY. FINLAND AND JAPAN 


PLEASE ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION TO 
CRAFT HORIZONS FOR THE PERIOD CHECKED BELOW 


[J 1 YEAR (6 ISSUES) $4 [}) 2 YEARS $7 


4 


(ADO $1 PER YEAR ADDITIONAL FOR FOREIGN POSTAGE) 


] REMITTANCE ENCLOSED () BILL ME LATER 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

ZONE STATE 


5 


« 
| 
| 
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11019 K. So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


3,100 mile, 13 day tours te fabvieus arts & crafts centers in 
private pulimen * escorted by T. H. Hewitt © $199 all- 
inclusive price includes all transportation, first class hotels, 
side tips, guides, most mean, craft demonstrations in re- 
mote indian villages, museum fees, tips * stopovers up to 
twe weeks * your traveling companions are interesting, 
congenial, fellow artist-craftsmen © 
* June 3 special pointing workshop to Ocxaca, Mitla, with 
M. SCHIWETZ: guest instructor 
july | te Ooxece, Pueblo, Mexico City, Teluce, Texco 
* july 29 te Lake Patrcvare, Mexico City 
Co-escort; MARY ATWATER, Salt Lake City, Uteh 
* August 19 to Oexaca, Puebla, Mexico City, Taxco 
Co-escort; DOROTHEA HULSE, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Reservations limited te puliman car capacity 
The first and only arts and crafts tours to Mexico 


TURISMO DE LAS ARTES POPULARES 


2413 ORISCOLL STREET ° HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 


Crafesman's BULLETINS 


OLD WORLD DESIGNS IN WOOD 


Hendcarved in their ancient tradition by the peasants of Croatia, 

these hondsome objects make fascinating conversation pieces 

Nutcracker $3.50. Flute $9.50. Shepherd's cup, to be used as a 
cigarette urn $6.95. Prices are prepaid. 


LeGoff Company, 110 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Hand Carved from EBONY 


By African 
Woodcarvers 


These heads are not only scarce 
but an extreerdinery valve for 
real sculpture. They are wonder- 
ful on tables, desks ond as book- 


ends 
Each $10.00 
$17.50 a Pair 
McQUILLAN import co. 
P.O. Bex 471 Baton Rouge, la. 


om FTURAITURE 


® WROUGHT IRON LEGS—MAPLE 


LEGS — FURNITURE FRAMES 


WRITE FOR DESIGN BULLETIN 


PHILLIPS FURNITURE CO. 


2506 FON DU LAC EAST PEORIA. ILLINOIS 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
A complete line of materials and equipment avaiable 
POTTERS WHEELS + KILNS + CLAYS + GLAZES + TOOLS «+ 
ENAMEL SUPPLIES —new low prices. Send ter circular 
Try our liquid undergiezed colors 
JACK WOLFE CO., INC, 62 HORATIO 14 © (WA 4.4019) 


Andress 


Eliingson 


Ball 


Prieto 


Barrett 


Petterson 


Pulos 
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Cuartes Lee A.C.C.’s 
administrator, was president of Thaibok 
Fabrics, the well-known importers and 
distributors of Siamese handwoven silks, 
after spending several years in the Far East 
representing other companies, A graduate 
of Harvard with postgraduate study in his- 
tory and literature at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
he has been an inveterate world traveler 
for business, pleasure and, during the war, 
as an ensign in the U. S, Navy, in which he 
saw active duty and from which he was dis- 
charged with the rank of lieutenant-com- 
mander. Dominiouke curator of 
the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, came 
to this country from his native Paris via 
UNESCO with which he served in the Arts 
and Letters Department. He was on the 
teaching staff of the Parsons School of De- 
sign before joining the A.C.C, as exhibitions 
director of its America House Galleries, He 
is a graduate of the Ecole du Louvre in 
Paris where he studied the history of art 
and design. A.C.C, vice-president Kenneru 
Cuoriey is also president of Williamsburg 
Restoration, Ine., and is actively associated 
with many museums and educational foun- 
dations. Of the new program of the Council, 
he has this to say: “The accomplishments 
of the Council in the past twelve years 
through its day to day activities, its exhibi- 
tion schedules, the founding of the School 
for American Craftsmen, its afhliation with 
Crart Horizons and America House, have 
been made possible largely through the un- 
selfish and devoted efforts and generosity of 
a very few people, However, the growing 
demands on the Council and all of its re- 
lated activities have now reached the point 
where generous public support must ac- 
company the expanded program undertaken 
by the Board of Trustees.” Secretary Many 
Van. Anoress has been with the Council in 
various volunteer capacities since its incep- 
tion, In professional life she has had a long 
and distinguished career in investment bank- 
ing. is one of the few women to have won in- 
ternational recognition for her work. Treas- 
urer J. Barner is secretary of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and 
is also a trustee of Old Sturbridge Village. 
Trustee Ricuann F. Bacn is educational 
advisor to the American Institute of Dee- 
orators. New trustees include: Marx EL- 
LINGSON, president of the Rochester Institute 
of Technology, who is very active in the 
cause of an educational program for the 
crafts; textile designers Jack Lennon Larsen 
and Dororny Lieses of New York City; 
potters Carton Batt of Carbondale, IIL, 
B. Perrerson of Claremont, Cal., 
Henry Varxnum Poor of New York City, 
N. Y. Paero of Oakland, Cal.; 
silversmith Anruur J. Pucos of Syracuse, 
N. Y.: wood worker and furniture designer 
Waker Ween of Gilford, N. H, Other trus- 
tees are: Museum of Modern Art director 
Rene HaRNoncourt; interior designer 
Dororny Draven: architect Kaun; Chi- 


cago Art Institute curator Meyaic Rocenrs. 


business 


BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


EVERYTHING NEEDED 
BY CRAFTS CLASSES 
Save time and save mone 
with LARSON, the ON 
source for ALL of your 
leathercraft needs... from 
Beginners’ Kits requiring 
no experience or tools to 
fine tooling and carving 
leathers, accessories and 


tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercratters. 
4. ©. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
620 5S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 5601, Chicago 24, Ii. 


Sterling Silver Sheet, Wire, Tubing, Findings, 10-K 


Gold, 14-K Gold, Fine 


Silver, Copper Shapes, 


Enamel, Solder, Flux, Display Boxes, Craft Tools 


and Equipment. 


Free Catalogues 


Information Upon Request 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
1430 ICT Building 


P.O. Box 2010 


Dallas 21, Texas 


CHARLES HARRIS CO. 
. ceramic jewelry 
supplies 


Literature upon request 
Cathedral Siaiion, N. ¥. 25, 


Sompling Copper Shapes $1.00 
Sampling Jewelry Findings $1.00 


IT’S SPRING TIME IN THE ROCKIES! 


All the glorious colors of spring are imprisoned in nature's semi 
precious stones. | have released this hidden beauty into glowing 


cabachons for the Craftsman 


ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY — Lillian Hemmie 
Lytle Star Route — Colorado Springs, Colorade 


10 miles Sowth of Colorado Springs on Highway 


welcome 


CUSTOM-MADE FRAMES FOR 6x6 CERAMIC TILE, MOSAICS, 
ENAMELED TILE, ETC. MAKE YOUR OWN TABLES! 


write today fer description ond prices, 


HALLAM STUDIO 


1000 Mom Street 
Wisconsin 
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painting 
sculpture 
ceramics 


design 
weaving 
metalsmithing 


CREATE 


300 acres 
. rooms 


20 miles north 
individual studio 


in @ beautiful country environment 
of Detroit low tuition boord 
space tennis courts swimming pool 


the architecture of Eliel Saarinen 
the fountains of Carl Milles 


SUMMER SESSION June 25 through August 4 


distinguished faculty 
write for details 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING TEXTILES 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 1956 
July 9-August 17 
Program for the beginner and tutorial workshop for 
the advanced student. Courses taught by the regular 
faculty of distinguished designers and craftsmen. 
Write for announcement 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


65 outh Ave. $., Rochester 8, N. Y 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


Ne entrance of scholastic requirements. 


Instruction in o large number of different crafts, including Hand 
Weeving, Cerding, Spinning, Dyeing, Pottery, Metalcrofts, 
Jewelry, Enameling, Silk Screen Printing, Leathercrafts, Chair 
Seating. 

Spring Session: Feb. 13 to June 2. Continvows instruction period. 
1956 Summer sessions June 4 through August 25th, in three 
weeks terms. 


Write the Registrar for complete intormati 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL of CRAFTS 


Liberty Maine 
1956 SUMMER SESSION 


Weaving — Ceramics — Wood Design 
Textile — Graphics 
JACK LENOR LARSEN, TRUDE GUERMONPREZ, MARL 
EHRMAN, PHIL WARD, DAVID WEINRIB, SVEA KLINE, 
ANTONIO FRASCONI, WIN ANDERSON, SHEVIS, WILLIAM 
4. BROWN 
College Credit or Non-Credit 
Apply te Director for information 


The SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 


Saugatuck, Michigan 

PAINTING 
CRAFTS 

GRAPHICS 


Courses in: 


1956 Catalog available 


A CRAFTS VACATION IN VERMONT 


PLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL + LUDLOW, VERMONT 


July 31, 1956. Twe week periods. Courses offered in Weeving, 
Pottery, Jewelry, Gilding, Copper Enamel, Decoration, Bug Hooking, 
Block printing ond silk screening Write for cotelegue te: 


Mrs. Leona Pheips, Executive Secretory 


Seciety of Vermont Craftemen, Dept. C.. 5 Fairfax Street, $1. Albans, VI 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOCE 


67 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious student, the profes 
monal and the amateur [)istinguished ae, Morning 


~ 


veteran 


Spring Registration stilt Open 
testers Parkwey, Sreekiyn 38, New York * NEwins 8.4476 


CRAFTS 


Painting * SBeckbinding * Enemeling * Sculpture 
Siiveremithing * Jewelry * Ceramics * Metalwork 
Weaving * Sitk Screen * Cabinetmaking 
Men, Women, Day, Eve. Coteleg CH 


CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE YWCA 


140 West 22nd Street, New York City + CH 3.5747 


Opening May 15 ARTS I 
POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 


ON THE MEDITERRANEAN NEAR AMALFI AND CAPRI 


FINE ARTS—TEXTILES—MOSAICS 


$60 ~ fer twitien, residence ond meals 
hotels overlecking the seo 


TRANSMARINE ART DEPARTMENT, 500 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 36 OX 5-4460 


POTTERY WORKSHOP IN NORTH HATLEY 
June let to Sept. 15th 
equipped instructor —individvel wating tor 
Special phasis on wheel ond | 
glores For information and reservations write 


GAETAN BEAUDIN, NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC © 
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151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan ee 
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BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professionc! training with Tuition and 
16 Traveling Scholerships ovel'able. Diplome and Teacher 
Training degree courses in Drawing, Pointing, Sculpture 
Commercial Art. 85. in Ed. granted by Tufts University 


CERAMICS 

* GRAPHIC ARTS 
JEWELRY 

SILVERSMITHING 


Dey ond Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


CRAFT WORKSHOP 


IN THE SMOKIES 

Pi BETA PHI 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

GRADUATE UNDERGRADUATE 
NON-CREDIT 


FULL SESSION JUNE 11-JULY 14 
HALF SESSIONS JUNE 11-JUNE 26 
JUNE 28-JULY 14 


FOR FOLDER WRITE 

* weaving Pi BETA PHI SCHOOL 
GATLINBURG 
TENNESSEE 


Huchleborry 


Mountain Workshop-Camp for the Creative Arts 
july * Awguet 
WRITING + PAINTING + PHOTOGRAPHY + HANDICRAFTS 
LAUBACH LITERACY METHODS 
Work with noted teachers. Rustic 
of Huckleberry Mountam. For hooklet ¢ write 


Bertha Wilcox Smith, Exec. Dir., Hendersonville, N. C. 


cabins on the slope 


PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School | 
Courses leading to: B.S. in Art Teacher Education ; | | 
BP A. Advertising Design, Mlustration, and Interior Design 
and Bachelor of ladustrial Design 


M.S. m Art Education and Master of Industrial Design 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, 215 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


PAINTING, TEXTILES, CERAMICS, METAL MOSAICS 


FIDALGO 20 


ALLIED arts JULY 30 
P.O. BOX 496 ANACORTES, WASHINGTON 


The University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
24th Summer Session 
July 2nd to August 11th, 1956 ‘ 


offering, WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS. INTERIOR DECORA. 
PHOT DRAMA, BALLET, MUSIC, PAINTING, CREA. 
T WRITING AND ORAL PRENCH. for Calender Write 


DIRECTOR, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 
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BULLETINS 


Georg Jensen Inc. has announced that Kaj Franck, Finnish 
and Ingrid Petersen-Dessau, 
Swedish textile designer, have been awarded the 1955 Fred- 


ceramist and glass designer, 


erik Lunning Prize, The award was established in 1951 by 
Frederik Lunning, founder of Georg Jensen, Inc., to further 
the development of Scandinavian art handicrafts and applied 
art. Each year the $5000 prize ix shared equally between two 
recipients and is used to cover the expense of study abroad, 
It is the largest award of its kind in Scandinavia and is pre- 
sented in Copenhagen 


Sculptor José de Rivera and painter Hans Hofmann 
have been commissioned by architect William Lescaze to 
decorate the vestibule and lobby of his 20-story office build. 
ing under construction on New York's Third Avenue, This 
marks the first time in more than 20 years that major 
American artists have been engaged for extensive decoration 
of a New York structure, A steel sculpture and two abstract 
mosaics are planned 


The American Institute of Decorators announced that 
the 25th Anniversary Conference of the A.L.D. will be held 
at the Sheraton Palace Hotel in San Francisco from April 
23 through April 25. The latest designs in furniture, floor 
coverings, fabrics, wall coverings and decorative accessories 
will be presented in a big show to celebrate the occasion 


At the Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey, visitors to 
the Fourth Annual Christmas Exhibition-Sale of Work by 
Vew Jersey Artists and Craftsmen made purchases of hand. 
made jewelry, woodwork, ceramics, weaving, and furniture 
as well as paintings and seulpture, totaling $2,272.75, Jew 
elry items were the most popular, accounting for over half 
of the items sold, with wood and pottery next. 


The American Craftsmen’'s Council announces that altera- 
tions to its new headquarters building at 29 West 53 Street 
will not be completed in time; the Museum of Contemporary 

Crafts opening must be postponed until early fall, The an 

nual meeting of the members of the American Craftsmen's 
Council will be held on Thursday, May 17, at the Carnegie 
Endowment International Center. The theme: “Craftsman. 
ship —an International Factor for Peace.” 


The new Museum of Contemporary Crafts at 29 West 
53rd Street, New York 19, New York, urges all crafts 
men to send in photographs of their work, The photo- 
graphs will not only help in assembling material for 
exhibitions, but will be incorporated in the Photo 
Archives of American Craftemanship, All photographs 
should be documented with full name and address of the 
craftsman, with the medium, process, size, colors, et« 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL, INC, 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftemen’s Council, Ine., 32 Kast S2nd Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents, of the State of New York 
in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appreciation of the 
hand arts and raising the standards of craftemanship. Presents ex 
hibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clearing house for craft 
information, prepares bulletins. Founded the School for American 
Craftemen. Supported by individual and group memberships and 
contributions. Craft Horizons is the Council's official publication 
Membership carries a Cratt Horizons subscription, Officers: Mra 
Vanderbilt Webb, President: Kenneth Chorley, Vice-President 
William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Mary Vail Andress, Secretary 
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BOOKS 


Ancurrecturs, Amerrion ano Amenicans by Wayne An 
published by Harper Bros. New York, 287 pages, 
245 photographs. $10.00. The author beats a most lively 
“taste” track through the past and present of ambitious 
American architects and their clientele, For Mr. Andrews’ 
‘As I intend to use the 


word, taste is the record of the ambition which leads the 


drews 


chosen theme is “taste” and he says 


architect to spend more time and energy than is reasonable, 
and the client often, but not always, to invest more money 
than common sense would dictate.” In a period when the 
crafts seek more outlets in architectural design, this history 
of American architectural taste becomes pertinent to the 
craftsman 

From voluminous sources, a selection of which is appended 
to his bibliography, Mr. Andrews has culled a brief but op- 
pulent story. Starting with his firet chapter called the “South. 
ern Triumph: Architecture in the Southern Colonies” and 
closing with the “Northern Struggle: Architecture in the 
Northern Colonies,” Mr. Andrews covers the whole of the 
cighteenth-century colonial period up to 1790, tn the Federal 
period 1790 to 1820 he reveals the grevious metamorphosis 
of the building of our national Capitol, The competition in 
1793 for the Capitol which William Thornton won comprised 
a field typified by “a bridge builder whose bridges collapsed 
without warning, |and| a‘carpenter who displayed a fascinat- 
ing preference for windowless rooms.” 

Creator of Washington's radial street plan, the Frenchman 
L’Enfant was a colorful ine orrigible personality of the day. 
Mr. Andrews provides this excerpt from a letter to L’Enfant 
from Robert Morris, the Philadelphia banker for whom he 
designed a house: “Although it was not my intention to have 
the marble you have introduced into this building, yet an 
inclination to indulge your genius induced me to permit so 
much of it, Had you executed my intentions instead of your 
own, my family would now have the house instead of being 
liable to be turned out of doors.” 

From 1820 to 1913 came the “romantic” and “elegant” 
eras, Beginning in 1883 and up to the year 1955 is the phe 
nomenon Mr. Andrews entitles “The Chicago Story.” Here is 
depicted the start of what is now regarded as notable modern 
American architecture, as exemplified in the work of Burn 
ham, Root, Cobb, Alder, Sullivan and the early Frank Lloyd 
Wright. The viability of those roots is still evident in the 
persisting influence and continuing production of the ever- 
inspired work of Wright 

Granting that the author is under no precise obligation to 
name all of the top-calibre architects, one of the least satis 
factory aspects of the “Modern Times” chapter is the omis 
sion of reference to architects whose work and influence 
warrant it. Antonin Raymond, though the bulk of his work is 
in Japan and India, is an American designer whose taste 
has been a positive influence in the evolution of the modern 
architectural movement in Japan, Percival Goodman is a 
teacher and a writer and as brilliant a theoretician as he is 
a designer. He is probably the most gifted creator of temple 
architecture in America today. Noteworthy also, is that he 
has achieved real collaboration of all of the plastic arts with 
architecture, Victor Gruen’s practice can also be regarded of 
high importance to the development of taste in this country, 

Finally one is annoyed when the only allusion to the late 
Eliel Saarinen is that he “built his reputation on this side of 
the Atlantic following the arts and crafts tradition of his 
native Finland.” This acknowledgment in view of Saarinen’s 
huge contribution to our contemporary American taste is 
inadequate, indeed. An exquisite designer, his life-long 
search for form engendered a very wide awareness in the 


profession of just such matters as it becomes the function of 
taste to inform. He believed in, preached and practiced the 
principle of architecture enhanced by the crafts 

The book, however, makes fascinating reading and evokes 
a vivid sense of real architects tackling problems of “taste” 
when attending to or contending with real clients in the 
milieu of their times. Hensert Hannum 


Gems by Harold R. Magnuson, published by the Newark 
Museum Association, Newark, New Jersey, 25 pages, 22 illus- 


‘ trations, $.50 a copy. Based on the Otto Goetzke collection of 


7300 gems, a selection of which was exhibited last vear at 
the Newark Museum, the Spring 1955 issue of The Musem, 
the Newark Museum's publication, is devoted to gems —a dis- 
cussion which the lapidary, both amateur and professional, 
and the jewelry craftsman will find valuable. Written in sim- 
ple, non-technical terms, the booklet gives some of the back- 
ground, technical and historical, of the lapidary craft, Be- 
ginning with a brief mineralogical summary, Harold Magnu- 
son then gives some criteria for the identification of gems, 
a short explanation of the systems for determining gem sizes 
and weights, a description of imitation, synthetic and 
treated gems, their merits and liabilities, concluding with a 
short illustrated section—-general in character—on gem cut- 
ting and polishing. The text is. for the most part, sparsely 
illustrated with photographs from the Goetzke collection. 


Diagrams of seven different gem facets are included, 


Coins or Binte Days by Florence Aiken Banks, published by 
the Macmillan Co., New York, 178 pages, 29 pages of illus- 
trations, $4.50, Staters, darics, shekels, talents, drachmas, 
and denari are the subject of this book, and Florence Banks, 
teacher and collector of coins, is well qualified to write about 
them. While her approach is largely historical, her interest 
biblical, and her discussion of ancient coinage techniques 
minimal, she brings to the metalemith and craftsman much 
valuable design material. The coins are shown in photographs 
which are clear and to seale. The carefully researched text 
offers many fascinating insights into the thinking of ancient 
civilizations as reflected in their choice of specific motifs 
the Greeks with their representations of patron deities and, 
in later days, their use of portraits; the Romans with their 
superimposing of Greek motifs on the unrelated system of 
Roman coinage, and their use of coinage commemorating 
vietories; and the Hebrews, with their rejection of Greek and 
Roman designs as idolatrous and their substitution of inani- 
mate and agrarian objects, such as the blossoming rod and 
the pot of manna. Behind the designs of these ancient coins 
lies a wealth of symbols and historical associations, the study 
of which can enrich the work of any craftsman. 


ON TECHNIQUES 


Tue Art ano Crart or Hanno Weavine by Lili Blumenau, 
published by Crown Publishers Inc.. New York, 136 pages, 
fully illustrated. $2.95. Lili Blumenau, well-known New York 
weaver, has written a handbook which all weavers—students, 
home weavers, designers, teachers and textile professionals 
will want on their shelves. Her intention is “to suggest the 
experience gained in practicing this craft” and not to present 
step-by-step recipes for particular weaves. She feels that 
“technique, in this case the knowledge of weaving mechan- 
ies, can be taken for granted as the foundation for creative 
work, But it is not the only means to an end, for the real 
emphasis in weaving is on the visual and tactile characteris- 
ties of raw material—-yarn, weave, color.” 

Consequently, while she opens with a clear exposition on 
the evolution of weaving and a detailed description of looms, 
tools, and weaving procedure, the main portion of the book is 
devoted to fibers—their general characteristics, varieties and 
uses—and weaves, plain, twill, satin, and their derivatives 


CRAFT HORIZONS, 


and combinations—culminating in a chapter on design, De- 
scribing how the weaver uses his fibers and weaves to execute 


his preconceived design, Lili Blumenau says: “A designer 


makes his vision of a fabric become a tangible reality. He 


works through all the elements which produce a woven fabric 
to realize his plan.” 

The text is well illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 
Examples given are largely of modern work, Other useful 
features are a glossary of weaving preparation, yarn count, 
buyer's guide, and a good bibliography.-Martua Row 


Hanptoom Weavine by F. J. Christopher, revised by Lili 
Blumenau, published by Dover Publications Inc., New York 
128 pages, 68 illustrations. Cloth $1.50; paper $.65, A be- 
ginner’s instruction manual, this book can be used by both 
the amateur weaver as a guide and by the teacher as a text 
for his weaving class. It gives clear, illustrated directions for 
choosing a loom, setting it up, doing all the standard weaves. 
preparing the warp, choosing materials, ete, Diagrams and 
photographs show all the basic steps as well as examples of 
modern and ancient weaving techniques. Included is a section 
on dyeing with natural dye-stuffs and a list of companies sell 
ing handloom equipment and materials. 


How to Make Furnrrone by Mario Dal Fabbro, 
published by F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York, 262 pages 
over 102 illustrations. $6.95. In 102 furniture designs that in- 
clude such diverse items as tables, cabinets, chests, head- 
board units, desks, breakfast bars, closets, storage walls, 
shelves, the author provides well designed units that utilize 
as well as enhance the dimensions of a room, together with 
clear building instructions which any home craftsman can 
follow. The user of the book will be pleased to discover that 
he can build with standard grades and sizes of wood, Also 
included are instructions on room measurement, selecting 
and buying wood, finishing, hardware, installation and mount 
ing, construction details for joints, drawers, doors, The se- 
quence plans and iilustrations are crystal clear and should 
eliminate errors and miscalculations, 


Craftsman’ s 


COMPETITIONS 


National 


American Fasnics Exuimition, August 28-November 11. 
Open to textile mills, converters and craftsmen producing 
fabrics of all constructions, All work must be original. Fab 
rics must be submitted in three-yard lengths. Jury. Entries 
due March 15. Write to Miss Greta Daniel, American Fabrics 
Project Director, Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 Street, 
New York City. 


Fourtn ANNuaL Miami Ceramic 
April 15-29. Open to all potters, ceramic sculptors and 
enamelists, Maximum of five entries per individual, All work 
must be original and designed and executed within the last 
two years. Entry fee, $3. Jury. Awards: $100, $50, $25 in 
each class. Commission on sales: 15%. Entry blanks due 
March 16, entries March 29. Write to Marceil Dunn, Secre 
tary, Miami National Ceramic Exhibition, 908 Paradiso 
Avenue, Coral Gables, Florida 


Eveventn Nationar Decorative 
rion, April 14-May 15. For work in textiles, silversmithing, 
metalworking, jewelry, hand-wrought glass, enameling, ce 
ramic, wood or metal sculpture. No more than four entries 
may be submitted. All work must be both designed and 
executed by craftemen submitting it. Entry fee, $3. Jury. 
Awards: purchase prizes, special awards and total of $1500 
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QUALITY FINDINGS FOR FINE 
JEWELRY-MAKING & COPPER ENAMELING 
Your choice of GOLD, SILVER, or COPPER FINISH 


(Except where otherwise indicated) 
All illustrations epprosimately size—prices listed below 


| 


DROP EAR EAR CLIPS PIERCED | CUFFMASTER” 
4) 


EAR WIRE 
WIRES EAR _WIRES Btonte 


EWP.) SC L-10 solder 


cement 


EW Gren 


half ball 


for cement EWP.4 
r solder DR-3 EC -6 6mm half-ball 
half ball 
DR-? 
Ec 
EW .5 9mm ball top EWP.5 plain 
oldering 
DR -10 1/4 
EW .7 ball top EWP large 


Finest Ear Wires: 9mm cup, 22” Geld 
Finish 40¢ doz. EW.2 7mm cup, EW.3 pad for cement or solder, 
EW.5 9mm flat pad, 22¢ dozen. EW7 15 mm flat pad, 30¢ 
dozen. 

Finest Drop Ear Wires: DR-1 7mm concave, DR-2 half ball, 25¢ 
dozen. DR.3 designed half ball, 30¢ dozen. DR-7 large ball top, 
60¢ dozen. DR-10 large designed ball top, 75¢ dozen 

Finest Ear Clips: EC-2 9mm cup, 35¢ dozen. EC-5 13mm fiat 
pad, 40¢ dozen. EC-6 8mm cup, 65¢ dozen, EC-8 small pad for 
solder, 35¢ dozen. DEC.1 4” ball top drop, 75¢ dozen. 

Finest Wires for Pierced Ears: Choice of GOLD FILLED or 
STERLING SILVER. EWP.1 for cement, EWP.2 for cement, EWP.4 
half boll, 70¢ dozen. EWP-5 plain drop 60¢ dozen. EWP.6 
large for cement, 70¢ dozen 

Finest Quality “CUFPFMASTER.” Patented Cuff Links True 
Spring Action. Guaranteed never to come apart at spring or at 
pod! SCL-10 for solder, 12¢ each. SCL-14 %” round pad, 16¢ 
each, SCL-18 %” round pad, 20¢ each. SCL-22 %” square pad, 
25¢ each. SCL-24 ¥%” x 1” oval, 25¢ each 

Finest Quality Tie Bors: TC-3 1%)" long, 8¢ each. TC-4 24%,” 
long, 24kt Hamilton Gold plated or Rhodium, 30¢ each. TC-.10 


Spring Type, 15¢ each 
— 
Tc.3 
N 


Unique in that. you TIQUE SILVER, AN 
decorate the center TIQUE COPPER, HAM 
copper of porcelain 1L\TON GOLD AND 
dice ‘as you like it NOVELTY COLOR FIN 
—then snap inte Reasonably 
the framed setting- priced, .end for FREE 
ne pasting or solder lilwetrated brochure 
needed Discs are and price list, Aveil 
standard size and com able bracelet, neck 
pletely interchangeable lace earring 
Available in AN link pine 


10 Different Basic Designs to Choose from 
INIMUM MAIL ORDER $2. ORDERS FILLED WITHIN 
24 HOURS. COMPLETE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


For a complete selection of STERLING and GOLD FILLED 
findings, FINE SILVER for enameling, CLOISONNE WIRE, 
etc., SEE OUR LATEST CATALOG 


LATEST CATALOG: Most concise cotelog ever com 
piled for JEWELRY MAKING AND COPPER ENAM 
ELING SUPPLIES. Features largest selection of find 


ings stones copper shapes and enamels Many 

TRICKS OF THE CRAFT and interesting informe 
tien. coteleg 75 
For the convenience of those whe would like te pick Oo 
wp their orders or see vost display—-eur foctory 


showroom ot 173 Beech Street is now open 


Bergen Arts Crafts 


Heres 


project 


to give your my a 
smart decorator 


00-IT- YOURSELF 995 
PREPAID 


Clock Kit 


Install this kit in your wall 
cabinet panel. Complete, 
. precision electrical movement, 
|/ center tse, hands, dots, 
“ markers or numerals. Black, 

aluminum or brass finish. 


write descriptive 
Literatur 


Ultra Craft 


BOK No 16 GRAND RAPIDS |, MICHIGAN 


SUITING YARN 
Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 3600 vards to a pound. 
20 Heather Mixtures « Send for Free Color Card 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145 Elkins Park, Pa. 


KNIT 


THE CARRIAGE TRADE HIGH CHAIR SIT 


lmily Kin 
browgh 
duces this book 
te you! Tesned 
and checked 
kastting baby» 
werdvebe with 
rules with 
which anyone 
con kon 
pertly 142 
pases, over 100 
illu stratiogs 
Just mail thi 
compen today 
KNIT ONE 
is Ave., 22, Pa. 


Please send me copies of KNTT 
ONE at $1.95 
My check money order is enclosed 


Name 


Address 


COMPETITIONS 


cash prizes, Commission on sales: 25°. Entries due March 
20. Write to Wichita Art Association Galleries, 401 North 
Belmont, Wichita, Kansas. 


Scuorarsuip Funp, Established by the Society of Connecticut 
Craftemen (to be carried over if not used in one year) begin- 
ning with a sum of $250. For study both in Connecticut and 
outside the State. Applicants will be required to state in 
writing their training, their objective in planning further 
study, the place they would like to study and, at the re- 
quest of the Scholarship Committee, will be asked to submit 
examples of their work. Applications are due by April 1. 
Write Mrs. John Risley, 77 Pearl Street, Middletown, Conn. 


Kare Neat Kincey Memontar Established by 
David Kinley in memory of his wife. $1300. For advanced 
study in music, art or architecture, in America or abroad. 
Applicants must be graduates of the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts of the University of Illinois or similar institu- 
tions of equal educational standing and should not be more 
than 24 years old on June 1, 1956. Applications are due by 
May 15. Write to Dean Allen S. Weller, College of Fine and 
Applied Arts, Room 110, Architecture Building, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, HMlinois. 


thron, Ohio: for all artists living or working within the five 
county area of Summit, Portage, Medina, Stark and W ayne. 
Tumry-seconp Annuat Exuimrrios, May 9-June 10. For all 
media, including ceramics, textiles, jewelry, metalwork and 
enameling. All work must be original and completed within 
the last two years. Entry fee, $1 per classification. Jury. 
Awards: $250 total. Purchase awards. Write to Akron Art 
Institute, 69 East Market, Akron, Ohio 


Huntington, UW est Virginia: for all artists and craftsmen with. 
in 80.mile radius of Huntington. 

Fourtn 80, April 22-May 20. For all 
media, including crafts. Entry fee, $2 for members of Tri- 
State Creative Arts Association, $3 for non-members, Jury 
Awards, Entry blanks due April 3, entries April 8. Write to 
Huntington Galleries, Park Hills. Huntington, West Virginia 


Richmond, Virginia: for all artists resident in Virginia, 
Catuenwooo Fricowsuir. To be awarded to an artist from 
Virginia, $2500, For study and work in any part of the free 
world, Applicants must be between the ages of 21 and 40. 
Award will be made in late spring by a jury of five Virgin- 
ians, selected in accordance with the rules of the Catherwood 
Foundation, For prospectus write to the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, Grove Avenue and the Boulevard, Richmond 20 
Virginia. 


Sacramento, California: for artists and craftsmen of central 
northern valleys and Mother Lode area. 

Exmimrrion of Nowruenn Cacironnia Arts, July 
1-31. For prints, drawings, sculpture and crafts. Jury 
Awards. No commission on sales. Entry blanks and entries 
due mid-June. Write to Alicia M. Hook, California State 
Library, Capitol Avenue, between 9th and l0th, Sacramento 
9. California 


Springheld, Missouri: for all artists and craftsmen in Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Kansas, lowa, Oklahoma and Nebraska. 
Twenty-Sixte Annuat Exnirrion, March 26-April 20, For 
all media, including ceramics, jewelry, weaving and work in 
the third dimension. Jury. Purchase awards: $500 total. En- 
tries due March 16. Write to Springfield Art Museum, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


Index 


Crafioman’s PRODUCT NEWS 


iddress all inquiries on product news items to (department 
number), Crart Honizons, 601 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Inlay veneer panels: These Arjon Brand veneer inlays can 
be applied both as wall paneling and as furniture trim. Using 
a variety of woods—birch, rift oak, mahogany, maple, zel- 
kova, teakwood, chestnut and camphor—designs are mounted 
on a seasoned plywood backing with a moisture resistant 
resin glue. Ten different patterns are available in many of 
the standard size stock and door slab panels—3’ x 6’ x 4mm; 
Vx x 28x 68 x door slabs, Prices vary from $5.40 
to $15 each. No order for less than 12 panels will be accepted 
and 45 days for makeup should be allowed. For more informa- 
tion write Dept. M-A 1, Honizons, 


Portable power saw: Model 601, this new 542” Shopmate 
saw weighs only 6 lbs.. cuts a full 154” at 90° and 1°,” at 
45 and has a no-load speed of 3200 rpm's with a maximum 
power of Ye horse power. It can be used on both AC and DC 
current at 110-120 volts. The exclusive, perfect alignment, 
Tru-Guide safeguards against binding, pinching or jamming 
while allowing the woodworker to see where he is cutting. It 
is equipped with oil retaining porous bronze bearings, pre- 
cision cut alloy steel gears, and a 3-wire safety rubber cord 
with plug. Priced at $34.88, it is available through Dept. 
M-A 3, Crart Horizons. 


Metal and rayon yarns combined: Metal and rayon 
threads run parallel in this new yarn. Combining du Pont’s 
rayon in 1100 or 2200 deniers with standard quality Metlon 
or Metlon with Mylar, a yarn is produced which, while it can 
also be used for apparel fabric, is particularly suitable for 
drapery and casement cloths, It can be used for either warp 
or filling, and, because of its excellent dye characteristics, is 
available in a wide range of colors. Costing from $2.50 to 
$3.75. according to the combination, it is available via Dept. 
M-A 4, Crart Honizons, 


Portable rug frame: Because of its convenient size and 
adaptability, rug hookers will find this new frame an im- 
provement over old models, Only 12” x 16” and 5 Ibs., it can 
be easily carried, without dismantling, in its serviceable cor 
rugated case. Burlap to be worked is fitted over the frame 
and held in place by four cadmium-plated wire brushes which 
can be tightened by twisting their handles, There is no limit 
to the size of rug which can be made. and, as it is easy to 
put on and take off rugs, several can be worked at the same 
time, There is no rolling of finished portions, so all parts can 
be spread out while one is being worked for easier color 
matching. Price is $19.50. To order or to obtain free folder 
write Dept. M-A 5, Caart Horizons 
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JEWELRY TEACHERS 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 


Finest collections aveileble sent on 30 day approval. Pay 
only for what you keep 

Expertly cut ond polished, these beautiful imported gems 
ore pertect for rings, bracelets, pendants, earrings, etc 
Students will goin experience in evaluating precious 
stone selection from these groups. Available are as 
sortments of selected groups, sizes ond cuts of TOPAZ, 


GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC 
50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


Importers. of Precious Stones 


DEPT. €, 447 BOOK BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Send for our booklet 
25¢ 


Over fifty pieces 
to decorate 


1030 Main Street, Hingham, Massachusetts 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 


at moderate prices 


WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 
Consignments sent to Schools and Craftsmen 


JAYDARH 


A ceramic turquoise stone at cone 09 


Au glazing. one fire tre body jer form, Excetiont 
Ava 


4 we tro ng neces Wort be 
hor 
Instructions in ‘ 00, $1 1 3 50, 
check or money order, Add 15¢ for postage and handling 


Wilton Potter Seir Hill Road Wiltor Connecticut 


FREE vircassuee snows HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN GLAMOROUS 


TRAYS AND COASTERS IN GORGEOUS COLORS OR IN 
BEAUTIFUL BRITE MIRROR FINISH ALUMINUM 


Amare your friends! Create your own lovely wall 
ploques, aristocratic serving trays and coasters, 
ash trays and many other thrilling Alumacroft 
items. Send for free booklets and price lists today! 


4 

r METAL GOODS CORPORATION, Croft Division | 
§ 5235 Brown Avenve, Lewis 15, Me i 

Gentiomen 
Please send tree literature on meting 
tiful trays end coasters in Aluminum 
Colorcircles ] in Mirror Finish Aluminum 
(Please tyoe or print) 
Nome 
Addrew 


= 
/ 


Signed Original Art on Silk 
AIR-MAILED DIRECT FROM JAPAN 


on 
avthentic example 
of ancient orien- 
tal pogeantry 
fresh from the ert 
studios of Japon 
Painted on sith 
with exquisite 
delicate technique. 
brilliantly rich 
colors. Traditional 
style dating beck 


Sold exclusively by mail. Only $4.95. Ppd. Duty Free 
ZITA WATERS, 1383-99-C £. 26 Bkiym 10, N. Y. 


BEGINNERS in HANDWEAVING 
You con teach yourself te weeve, with the help of the 
NEW BEGINNERS HOME STUDY COURSE 
for 2 end 4 weeving trom 

Mrs. Harriet Tidball, Director 
THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD, Kelseyville, Califernia 


WEAVE RUGS... 
EARN EXTRA MONEY AT HOME! 


@ Alweys @ Big market. Profitable, fascinating ful! or spare time business 
with @ fleer type loom which comes completely threaded, ready to weave 
Me previews experience needed. We tell you how! Send now for our FREE 
loom telders, somple cord end tow prices on worpe ond supplies 


(continued from page 5) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
March 25-April 15. Tapestries by Hannah Ryggen (Smith- 
sonian), at the San Francisco Museum of Art 
Through March 27. Japanese Architecture and the Japanese 
Tradition, at the San Francisco Museum of Art 
March 31-April 26. Exhibition of 60 Fabrics by Jack Lenor 
Larsen, at the De Young Memorial Museum 
April 23-25. Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Conference of the Amer 
ican Institute of Decorators, at the Sheraton Palace Hotel 
SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
March 10-31. New England Craft Exhibition 1956 (Smith 
sonian), at the Schenectady Museum Association 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
March 4-April 4. Fourth Annual Northwest Craftemen’s Exhibi 
tion, at the Henry Gallery 
Through March 15, Contemporary Hand Weaving, sponsored by 
the University of Nebraska, at the Seattle Art Museum. 
SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 
March 14-April 4. Angelo Testa: Designer, at the Sioux City 
Art Center 
SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
March 26-April 20. Twenty-sixth Annual Exhibition, including 
crafts, at the Springheld Art Museum 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
{pril 7-8. Annual Show of Craft Hobbies, sponsored by the 
Oglebay Institute, at the Nature Center Building. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
April 14-May 15. Eleventh National Decorative ArtsCeramix 
Exhibition, at the Wichita Art Association Galleries 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
March 4-25. Prints of Chinese Paintings: Fabrics and Porce 
lains (Chinese), at the Delaware Art Center Building. 
WORCESTEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
March 25-April 15. European Glass Design (Smithsonian), at 
the Worcester Art Museum 


Puotro Creprrs: Cover, 6-8, 11, 14-16, 30-35 Hans Van Nes: 7 
Mattson Studios; 16, 17 Herman Cherry; 18-23 Denis Martin. 
Conrad Brown; 24-29 Frashers; 36-39 Raymond Jacobs; 46. 
47 Blackstone Studio, Sid Grossman; 40 Peter Adelberg: 41. 


OR. RUG COMPANY * Dept. 4621 * LIMA, OHIO 


43 J. J. Breit, Peter Parkinson; 42 Erich Hartmann. 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


the charge for classified advertisements is 20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


AGENTS WANTED 


RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Cord and Gif! 
Shop ot home. Show friends somples of ovr 
new 1956 All-Occasion Greeting Cords and 
Gilts. Take their orders and earn up to 100% 
profit, No experience necessary. Costs nothing 
to try. Write today for samples on approve! 
Rega! Greetings, Dept. 16, Ferndale, Michigan 


EXTRA MONEY q subscriptions, 50% 
commissions, bonus, personal orders accepted 
Quolified Agency, 45! CD, Kingston, Brooklyn 
25, New York 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


AT LAST IT'S HERE! Sam Kramer's complete new 
iMustreted catalogue. More exciting than o de 
tective story, more educotionel then a text 
boot. Discoveries, adventures and bargains on 
every page. Focts and lore on semi-precious 
gems, helpful hints on jewelry-moting ond 
stone setting, iustrated “Learn ot o Glonce 
jewelry projects, gem-hardness table, birth 
stone list) mm gouge, etc. Plus vivid descrip 
tions and lists of hundreds of gem-stones, many 
rere ond curious, many at only a few cents 
each, and most unobtainable elsewhere. Also, 
our exotic neturol materiols, ovr famous 
curios, special tits, books, and splendid find 
fittings and craft needs. Send for your 


copy todey—only 25¢. Som Kromer, 29 West 
Sth Street, New York City 11, 


ARTS & CRAFTS (Cont'd) 


COMPLETE CRAFT SERVICE—We hove on ex- 
tensive line of Artists and Croftsman's supplies 
and tools for all crafts and list over 350 art and 
craft instruction books. Send 25¢ for 108 page 
catologue. Crafters of Pine Dunes, Dept. CH, 
Oostburg, Wisconsin. 


BOOKS 


FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—and other 
cratt books. Write Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast ®., Monterey, California. 


FERN CARTERS BRAIDED RUG BOOK by Fern 
Corter. Contains 48 poges of step by step in- 
structions on broiding ond 12 rugs are pic- 
tured in full color. You braiders who hove been 
looking for definite pattern instructions will like 
this. $1.00. Berry's, Box 374-C, Taunton, Mass 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT, mailed anywhere 
promptly, postpaid. Robbins Book Company, 
1704 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Po. 


CAMEOS 


SHELL CAMEOS, beautifully hand-carved in 
ltaly. Matched pair for earrings $3.30. Brooch 
size, $4.13, Tax included. Ace Lopidery, Box 
67, Jamaica, New York 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramics, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
mode. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Po. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for choirs 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue 
samples, 35¢ Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


CHAIR CANE. All long selected. Prime reeds. 
Instructions free. Gocart Shop, 54 Sears Court, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


CHAIR PARTS 


SOLID BENTWOOD CHAIR PARTS IN HARD 
WOODS: backs, slots, backposts, seat frame, 
stretcher, etc., for the craftsman in wood; com 
plete in the rough; $5.00 plus postage. Write 
for information concerning other bentwood 
items and hardwood blocks. Mountain Mill 
Shopcrafters, Marshall, North Carolina. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 
FREE Handicraft Supply and Project Cotalog 


Americon Hondicrofts, Box 1479-EP. Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


DESIGNS 


Beautiful realistic Textile painting designs, full 
size, etc., 4 to 10 for $1.00. Free catalogue, 
Grace Mclaren, 28412 Shock, St. Clair Shores, 
Michigon 


DESIGNS FOR JEWELRY. Only $1.00 (postpaid) 
for folder with over 60 modern and original 
designs for pendants, necklaces, bracelets, 
earrings, etc. No soldering. Dills-Gould, Box 
87, St. Helena, California 


Rosemoeling designs, two per sheet 8 and 10 
inches, in half tones, full instructions, 50 cents. 
Severa, 146 Forest Park, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Wore and Jewelry ond 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. Also— 
stamped circles or squares, plain or slotted, 
for belts and links. Also—card, match or 
cigarette boxes. The Old Viking Shop, 1236 
Delawore Street, Denver 4, Colorado 


Spun copper bowls. Stamped squares and cir 
cles. Immediate delivery. Write Almar Metal 
Spinning Corporation, 123 Prince Street, New 
York 12, New York. Formerly Martin Metal 
Spinning Compony 


SPUN COPPER SHAPES; Trays, Bowls, Cups for 
enameling. Also flat squores, circles, other ma 
terials. Artcraft, Baldwin, Maryland 


ENAMELING on copper supplies and equip 
ment. Emily's Art Studio, | Clearview Ave., 
Wilmington 3, Delaware 


DO IT YOURSELF 


BUILD grandfather clocks. We hove plans, in 
structions, movements. Catalog 10¢. Mason 
Sulliven, Box 145-C, Noroton, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


Gold leof, Aluminum and Silver Leaf. Fine 
Lining Bronze Powders in various shades. Send 
$1.00 for powder somples. Henry Lover, 765 
Riverside Drive, New York City 32, N.Y 


HARPER KILN. 6 cu. ft. Cone 15. Best Control 
equipment; furniture; extra Globars. Perfect 
condition. $2000 (worth double). Address: Box 
150, Craft Horizons, 601 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17,N.Y 


CERAMIC WORKSHOP. Kilns. Hundreds of 
molds. Pouring tables. Greenwich Village area 
Ki 2.7730 


HOT PACK, electric kiln, used thirty hours. 1188 
cubic inches. Pyrometer house current. $45.00 
Address: Box 152, Craft Horizons, 601 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17,N_Y 


FURNITURE KITS 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE KITS 1” scale 
miniotures, mahogany wood, for collectors, 
class-room projects, aid to decorators, for doll 
houses or use these models for original size 
furniture. Literature 10¢. Wolters Hobby Shop, 
Dept. CH, 207 French Road, Utica 4, N. Y 
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HOBBIES 


WOOD SPECIMENS. 14 assorted on cardboard 
35¢. larger size 10 western woods, $2.00. 
Myrtlewood earrings, $1.75. Binford, Box 487, 
Oceanlake, Oregon. 


HOOKED RUGS 
NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, 
moderns, abstracts. Free catalogue. Estimotes 
on finished hooking. The Warnicks Beover 
brook Form, &.F.D. 1, Cambridge. Vermont. 


INDIAN RELICS 


3 FINE INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS $1.00 
Superfine Rare Fluted Folsom Arrowhead $5.00 
Flint Fish Hook $3.00. List Free. Arrowhead, 
Box 1249, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


4 African Arrowheads $3.00, Museum Quality 
Sole Importer. Woters, 1383-93 East 26th 
Street, Brooklyn 10, New York 


LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE Leathercraft Catalog PLUS Trial subscrip- 
tion to Leathercraft News. Tandy Leather, Box 
397-C.7, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


LINEN 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS — white, natural, 
colors, ready to use-—no desizing necessary, 
block printing, silk screen, embroidery, dra- 
peries, upholstery, etc aiso hooked rug bose 
Free Samples ~ Dealer inquiries invited 
Utrecht Linens Co., 119 West 57th Street, New 
Yorke 19. N.Y 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT PARAGRAPHS! 
No tedious study. | tell you what to write, 
where and how to sell; and supply list of edi 
tors buying from beginners. Many small checks 
add up quickly. Write to sell, right away. Send 
for free facts. Benson Barrett, 1751 Morse, 
Dept. C-130-N, Chicago 26, Illinois 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 
JADE CABOCHONS for the jewelry worker 
Send $1.00 for sample stone and price list. 
Alaska Handcrofters, Box 1891, Fairbanks, 
Alaska 


100 GENUINE and Synthetic stones $5.00. All 
kinds other stones. Approvols sent. 6. Lowe, 
Holland Bidg., St. Louis |, Mo 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed o 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit, 1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earring attachments—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Order today. Som Kramer, 29 W. 8th 
St., New York City 11. N.Y 


WYOMING GEM ROCKS, 10 different pieces, 


$1.00; Jade, light green, block, olive, slice, 
$1.00; tumbled stones, 4 for $1.00; Cuff Links, 


Jade, any color, $6.00; 3 Ibs. asst rocks, 
$2.25. Witka's, Highwoy 30, West End, Rock 
Springs, Wyoming. 

STERLING SILVER—Unusual shapes for Copper 
Enameling—enameling powders, 6% «7 2% 
enameling kiln—$19.95. Indian Silversmithing 
supplies and designs, turquoise, tools, findings 
and instruction books. Write for free jeweiry 
catalogue or send 25¢ for 108 Craft Cotalogque 
Crafters, Dept. CH, Oostburg, Wisconsin 


SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS for class and studio 
May | send an approval selection? Bill Poese, 
21870 Priday Avenue, Euclid, Ohio 


STERLING SILVER EAR BACKS—for soldering 
One poir with small cup for button earrings 
two pair with small ring for dangle earring de 
signs, All 3 pair for $1.00 (including tax, post 


age). Hanlon Associates, 129 Macdougol Street, 


New York City 12, N.Y 


PAINT WITH FIRE! 


Glowing black light colors, Different as day 
from night becouse you literally paint with 
light! Water colors, oils, chalks, crayons-—Blak 
Ray lamps. FREE—write today for Dealer's ideo 
Packet. Black Light Corporation of America, 
Sean Gabriel M, California 


PECANS 
LARGE, DELICIOUS PAPER SHELL PECANS. Sent 
postpaid—5 ibs. $3.50, 10 ibs. $6.50. Gilt 
orders given special attention. (Pamphiet on 
request.) Glendale Forms, Tylertown, Missis 
sippi 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


REPAIR DOLLS, Resilver Mirrors, Make rubber 
stomps. Catalogue of “60 ideas” tree. Uni 
versal, Box 1076-8, Peoria, iiinois 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER, Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel, Candie Wax, W. Wooley, 
115-8 Donald, Peoria, Iilinois 


700 MARKETS FOR HANDCRAPFTS. All types, 
yeor round sales. Complete details 10¢. Gilt 
Mart, Bemidji, Minnesota 


WEAVING 


DESIGNING ON THE LOOM by Mary Kirby 
Comprehensive textbook for Handweavers 
postpaid, $4.25. South Landing Croft Centre, 
Queenston, Ontario, Canada 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


MYRTLEWOOD Lumber, turning blocks, roughed 
ovt salad bowls, lomp stock, for hoobyiets. Bus 
tad's, P. O. Box 65H, Seaside, Oregon 


Lowest Prices: Hundreds of wood items for dec 
orating, free catalog. Art Studio, Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin. 14 full size designs 50¢ 
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INSIDE 7” x 7” x 41” ARTCRAFT LOOMS 
Freeport, Illinois 


MODEL #240-4 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8 weaving width or 
hardwood, natural finish with 20” & 26” weaving 
width. 

Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . . can 


, , be used on any style loom equipped with STRUCTO'S 
F. 0. B. FACTORY Mail Orders Shipped Promptly Steel Warp Beam. 


HI-TEMP Engineering Corp. Weaving Supplies 


1020 Boylston St. Newton 6! Mass 


‘quggi ALL COTTON CHENILLE YARNS 


These exciting new yarns were developed especially for handweaving 


in just the right weights, sizes and colors. 


lily Homespun Yorns ore mode from the world’s finest 
100% virgin wools in 3 weights 


Lamb’‘s Wool — for weaving lightweight Lodies’ 
Suits ond Coots and Men's Dress Sport Coots 


Suiting Yarn — for suits, Sport Coots ond Light 


Topcoats 
CS Tweed Yarns ~ for Sports Coots and Topcoats 


Available in fashionable colors on 4 oz. tubes. y 1 Ib. cones 
/ 49 all cotton 


CHENILLE YARNS 


Somples and prices upon request ore mode in 18 beautiful, 
Fast colors in 3 sizes 
ORDER ALL YOUR SUPPLIES FROM THE HANDWEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS J-cut, 225 Yds. per Lb 
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